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Waverley 
Clectrie Automobile 


FORTY MILES on each charge. 
Equipped with SPERRY BATTERY. 


Halsey Automobile Co., 
Both Phones. 4259-65 OLIVE STREET. 
SOUTHWESTERN AGENTS: 

THE WHITE STEAM, 
THE WINTON GASOLINE, 
THE REMINGTON GASOLINE, 
THE WAVERLEY ELECTRIC. 
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Sleeping, Dining 
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Apply to neares 


ticket agent for rates 
and information, or 


write to 
Cc. S. CRANE, 
Gen’! Pass’r and Tkt. Agt., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE WAR ON THE TRUSTS. 





OLLOWING the essay upon “THE DIVORCE PRoB- 
LEM” issued last week, the succeeding MIRROR 
PAMPHLET will be devoted to an article “THE War 

AGAINST THE TRUSTS,” in which some of the aspects of 
the great issue will be treated in an entirely unacademic 


fashion. 
FF SF 


REFLECTIONS. 


Roosevelt and Cuba _ 

HE people of this country are behind the President 
Es in his insistence upon justice for Cuba against the 
majority of his party in Congress. Only the in- 

terests of one or two trusts are against the concessions to 
Cuba upon which the President insists. Cuba must not be 
treated as if the island were our enemy. This country did 
uot free the island to starve its people, and let the Sugar 


Trust squeeze the substance out of them. Roosevelt is a 
majority against the Trusts, and if he starts the fight 
against their power in his party he may be his party’s 
savior and the whole country’s idol. 
Fe 
Purifying City Politics 

“GOLDEN RULE” JONES, five years Mayor of Toledo, has 
been called a “crank” and a “dreamer” and pleads guilty to 
being a Socialist, but he has a knack of saying a great deal 
of truth at times. His views upon the purification of munici- 
pal politics are especially interesting by reason of the fact 
that he had some lively experience as a “purifier.” He 
admits frankly in an article in the /ndependent that the puri- 
fication of municipal government is, if not “an iridescent 
dream,” at least a long way off. He has some suggestions 
to make to the end of purification, as for instance, that the 
referendum would prevent franchise corruption by sub- 
mitting all grants to the people for ratification by a two- 
thirds vote, but, beyond that, he believes in the municipal 
ownership of all public utilities, as, upon the whole, promis- 
ing better results than private ownership. He thinks, 
however, that all remedies must prove failures 
as long as cities are governed by means of 
party _ politics. He thinks that all matters of 
city government in which public interests are largely at 
stake must finally be left to the action of the people. But 
aside from these opinions he sets forth one which all 
sensible men must indorse when he declares, “I do not see 
where there is any room to question the statement that our 
officials and our government—Municipal, State and 
National—cannot be much better nor much worse for any 
length of time than the average of the people, and it is 
perfectly clear to me that we have no right to expect re- 
sults from the machine called government that shall be of a 
higher moral character than the average of the public 
morality itself.” City governments must respond, in other 
words, to the betterment of the ideas of the people of cities. 
He would abolish the party idea and have no partisanship, 
but only citizenship. He would have men vote only in 
obedience to “higher impulses,” but whence are such 
“higher impulses” to come if not from leaders? And if 
leaders must lead there must be parties to follow. Truth 
is many sided and most things proposed in government 
may.be both honestly favored and honestly fought, and 
here we have parties again. What is wanted is a higher 
form of party interest and feeling; we want the peo- 
ple’s highest impulses to have some play in parties in 
cities. Howto secure this, how to divorce city govern- 
ment from the National and State machines, since the 
cities are part of the Nation and the States, is a problem 
Mr. Jones does not solve for us, though it may be argued 
that as people generally grow better, parties wiil reflect the 
betterment. The gist of the matter is that the work of 
municipal governmental betterment must begin where all 
good work begins—in the individual. The individual must 
be trained and train himself by thought to see where party 
fealty should end in municipal matters. Once individuals 
see this and act upon it, bolters will be so numerous that 
parties will have to keep straight to hold the support of the 
voters. Each man must improve his own average before 
the average of public morality can be appreciably exalted. 

se 
Gentlemen 

MasoR MICAH JENKINS has declined to accept the 
sword with which his admiring South Carolinians were to 
invest him. He is a soldier and his patriotism revolts 
against insults to the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. Major Jenkins better repre- 
sents his State than does either of the Tillmans. Major 
Jenkins does not blather publicly about his being a gentle- 


man. He acts ina manner that convinces people he is 
one. The Tillman cry, “I’m a gentleman, sah,” assumes 
too strenuously that the fact might be undiscoverable with- 
out the aid of tumultuous assertion thereof. Those fellows 
who go about proclaiming their gentlemanliness are as 
as much to be suspected of the opposite, as the men in 
politics who become famous as Honest Tom or Dick or 
Harry is usually to be looked upon as a person whose 
accounts will most likely disclose “discrepancies.” 


ze 
Ten Thousand 


THREE new ten-thousand dollar beauties have been 
added to the World’s Fair Directory. No “ten thou,” no 
directorship, say the bosses, but in the three new men the 
Fair gets more than ten thousand in mere beauty and a 
goodly leaven of sane youth that has been much needed. 
Mr. F. E. Marshall, Mr. George D. Markham and Mr. 
George J. Tansey are a good sign. The sign means that 
the young man in St. Louis has a chance at the Fair, and 
these are young men worthy of a chance, evenif they didn’t 
have to “cough ten thou,” or even if they did. 


FS 
Out West 


“OuT WEsT,” with the motto “The Nation Back of Us, 
the World In Front,” isthe new name of the magazine 
“The Land of Sunshine,” edited at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, by Mr. Charles F. Lummis, and a fine heartsome 
publication it is, possessing both blithesomeness of 
view and the newer Western solidity of purpose. The 
establishment of such a magazine on the Pacific Coast is of 
a significance none can ignore. It emphasizes effectively 
what the Nation’s new departures mean in the upbuilding 
of a civilization as well developed in all lines on the 
occidental shore as now exists on the Atlantic seaboard. 
The tone of this new magazine is fresh and breezy and yet 
there is mingled with it, not unattractively, through the 
work of Mr. Lummis among the old Spanish documents, 
something of the dreamy repose associated with old Mis- 
sions. The array of contributors, all Westerners, is im- 
posing inits assertion of the literary and scientific pro- 
ductivity of the Coast! The new magazine provides a 
medium in which the Far West shal] in future find the ex- 
pression that was tentatively made inthe old Overland 
Monthly. The Coast has, of late years, furnished to this 
country’s literature a wonderfully vigorous number of 
writers in fiction, in humor, in verse, in all departments of 
writing. Aroster of Coast writers now having the ear of 
the public would shame the older sections of the American 
West. San Francisco has furnished more of the popular 
writing of the day than even Boston has given us, and this 
writing has a quality of Americanism that is refreshing in 
its breadth and freedom. Mr. Lummis knows his West 
thoroughly, from the time of Coronado until to-day. He 
has felt its pulse in its cities and in its giant forests and 
canyons, and he knows the men and women who know the 
West’s hopes and dreams and ideals. Mr. Lummis’ maga- 
zine is to represent other than the picturesque West, the 
West of the idea as distinct from the West of romance. Its 
tone is to be serious. It is to discuss only live questions 
from the point of view of those who face the Pacific with 
the Nation back of them, the World in front, with some- 
thing of the spirit that must have filled Balboa “silent upon a 
peak of Darien.” Out West will vie with the best of the 
Eastern magazines as to quality and it will care more for 
originality of view. It will savor of the open world, not of 
the green house. It will deserve to succeed. 


Fe St 
Invitation to Jobbery 


THE contract system in the free, rural delivery of mail, 
which Congressman Land advocates on the ground of 
economy and civil service reform, is the very system under 
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which petty frauds of the star route order are most likely to 
find conditions favorable to growth. The present system 
works well in the matter of securing both honesty and 
efficiency. The proposed change opens the way to all 
kinds of jobbery. 
se st 
Hay on McKinley 

THis is a commercial age. Secretary Hay could not 
eulogize McKinley without dragging in statistics of our 
commercial greatness. But then statistics can be eloquent 
and certainly the late President had a great penchant for 
them when he made speeches about the tariff. Besides, the 
people like to be told of their own prosperity, and there’s 
nothing clinches such a story like statistics. Secretary 
Hay’s address upon McKinley was not a great utterance. 
It was not as great as we might have expected from a close 
personal friend over the death of one who had been exalted 
in the Nation. There was a note in it of perfunctoriness 
that is hard to locate exactly, but is disseminated through 
the entire address. It has scarcely the grace or the feeling 
that we find in his address to the Omar Khayyam Club of 
London some years ago. The oration is respectably 
mediocre and editorial puffs in Republican organs cannot 
make of it anything else. The best that can be said of it is 
that it shows a great deal of restraint when an opportunity 
was offered for a great outpouring of gush. 


se St 
Motto 
Motro for President Roosevelt: On to Charleston. 
se St 


The Canal Muddle 
AND now there is a veering around to the Nicaragua 
canal route, after the late general inclination to favor 
Panama. Dispatches tell us that the Panama company 
cannot transfer title to the United States, and that Colombia 
will object. Engineers, too, are beginning to rise up and say 
that because we can get the Panama canal at a $40,000,000 
bargain, is no reason why we should accept it when the 
construction involves some engineering difficulties not sure 
to be solved. The Walker Commission said first that 
Nicaragua was the best route. Now when Panama drops 
from $148,000,000 to $40,000,000 in price the Walker 
Commission chooses Panama. The question is whether the 
$40,000,000 will be cheap after the canal has been put 
through a lot of difficulties which were sufficient to render 
Nicaragua preferable before the reduction in price. We 
are told now thatthe Nicaragua canal will be built by 
private enterprise if not by the Government, which looks 
like athreat. We aretold that the Panama route is un- 
healthy, that the dams to be built at Panama are impossible, 
that Nicaragua lake is a land-locked harbor and reservoir 
for the canal. Nicaragua’s route would open up more new 
territory to us and would allow sailing vessels to go through 
without the towing necessary at Panama. In brief, Nicar- 
agua stock has a boom after a great depression. The 
argumen's are strong for Nicaragua to-day, but three weeks 
ago the arguments were all for Panama. It is difficult to 
understand the veering of opinion upon this question. Is 
it possible that the transcontinental railway interests are 
ealternately “boosting” Panama and “knocking” Nicaragua, 
and vice versa, with a view to maintaining a confusion that 
will result in the choice of neither route and indefinite delay 
of the canal? The canal issue is one that will suffer from 
delay. The route should be determined as soon as possible. 
Between three lobbies, one for Panama and another for 
Nicaragua, ani another for the great railroads, all working 
at Washington, the isthmian canal may be lost in the Con- 
gressional shuffle. 
st st 
Work for the Nation 
WHILE we are felicitating ourselves on the accomplish- 
ment of wireless telegraphy and talking big about mastery 
of the elements, we are made ridiculous by the news of the 
great floods in the East. It is more important that we 
should regulate the waters of our rivers than that we should 
communicate over athousand miles without wires. It is 
more important that we should be able to prevent such con- 
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flagrations as have wrought disaster to various cities than 
that we should rejoice over Signor Marconi’s achievement, 
great and significant though that may be. We are just be- 
ginning totake up the subject of storing and distributing 
water in the arid regions of the West, and it would be wise 
for us totry todo something to restrain the floods in the 
East. When wecome tothink of it, no matter how im- 
perialistic we may be, we cannot help feeling that much of 
the money we are expending upon our so-called colonies 
might better be expended at home on such works as herein 
referred to. The MIRROR knows that there is no such 
thing as regulating or prescribing the course that investiga- 
tion in science shall take. It knows that Marconi’s inven- 
tion will fit itself into the scheme of things and must, in its 
way, contribute to forwarding all other desirable improve- 
ments forthe amelioration of public and private life. It 
will some day figure in the plans for the extension of 
irrigation, the restraint of floods, the prevention of dis- 
astrous fires. All that is insisted upon in this paragraph is 
that the Nation should work as a Nation at the great prob- 
lems presented in the calamities that afflict us. While 
Marconis are talking through the wireless air the Govern- 
ment should be harnessing the waters andtaming the winds 
and making fire in the cities and in the forests more of a 
servant and less of a master. 
se 
Grand Old Leo 
Pore LEO XIII was ninety-two years old last Sunday 
and in all his years he has never done any man a wrong. 
His life has been devoted to the service of God and even 
those who serve that same God in widely different forms 
are agreed that Leo has done as much as any man of his 
time to allay the bitterness of feeling between sectaries. 
He has been certainly the most liberal of the successors of 
Peter, and has been so without, apparently, receding from 
any position held by his predecessors. Leo XIII has pro- 
claimed nothing new during his papacy, but he has in all 
the years of his rule borne himself towards the world with- 
out the pale in such fashion as to win its good will even 
while repudiating its most cherished assumptions and most 
potent motives. Truly Leo XIII isa grand old man, and 
may he live “to see the years of Peter” and many more. 
tt 
Russia and The Open Door 
“Most abandon Manchuria” is a headline over a dispatch 
in the papers. The “must” refers to Russia. It looks and 
sounds really funny. Russia isn’t taking any “must” from any 
other Power. Russia will never let go of Manchuria until 
the rest of the world forces the relaxation, and the other 
Powers will not be in a hurry to make war with Russia in 
the Far East. “Must” sounds ridiculous as a headline to an 
item that starts out with the assertion that Great Britain 
recognizes as perfectly legitimate the contention of Russia 
that before withdrawing from Manchuria she is entitled to 
have arrangements made for safeguarding her Manchurian 
railways. Further we read that all the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance will insist upon is—as Britain has asked from 
the beginning—the restoration of Manchuria to its rightful 
owner so soon as a normal state of affairs has been estab- 
lished in China. This, too, is rich. A normal state of affairs 
will never be established in China with Russian influence 
always at hand to produce abnormal conditions. Russia, 
will safeguard her Manchurian railways with Russian 
armies. “Russia will be forced to concede the open door.” 
Russia has conceded this often enough before, but, the 
open door is not open, for all the agreements. The United 
States is flattered by the intimation that its demand for an 
open door is going to produce the open door at once. “The 
bear that walks like a man” will promise anything, but he 
will perform only what suits him in his own good time. 
The United States backs up the alliance between London 
and Tokio in Mr. Secretary Hay’s note, but the United 
States may be called upon for some open doors in the 
Philippines if it becomes too insistent as to its rights in 
Manchuria. Russia is somewhat of a protectionist country 
and it will be able to use the Yankee argument against the 
Yankees who demand the open door. It will be a long 


time until Russia will abandon Manchuria and opens up 
that country to the rest of the world. She doesn’t have to 
do so if other Powers put obstacles in her way, according to 
the latest treaties, and Russia will find means to show that 
she cannot leave Manchuria until other nations in China do 
something they do not wish to do. 


ze 
Extenuation 


A GREAT deal may be forgiven Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis in consideration of his little dog-story “The Bar 
Sinister” in the current issue of Scribner's Magazine. 


Ft 
Revolution In Spain 


TROUBLES in Spain are not to be deplored. The 
ancient kingdom needs a purgation even so as by fire and 
sword. Anything that will arouse it from the sloth into 
which it has fallen in the last two centuries must be re- 
garded asa blessing. The cry is raised that the disturb- 
ances are the work of anarchists. Even so, anarchists have 
their uses occasionally, as the world is well aware from the 
histories of Danton and Robespierre. Anarchy is not 
worse than Weylerism, nor as bad, for out of the anarchy 
bred by Weylerism comes reform, social and political. The 
people of Spain are horribly oppressed. The cities are 
full of the unemployed. Taxes paralyze the business of a 
people not distinguished for business ability. Spain’s 
colonial armies are thrown back on the home land and 
they are useless for labor. The tendency of the govern- 
ment is to use the soldiers to repress the laborers. Such a 
state of affairs cannot long continue and it cannot be much 
improved by peaceful agitation in a Bourbon country. The 
only hope for Spain lies in something like the Revolution 
that renewed France and there are signs that it is coming. 
It need not be such a revel of blood as was that which was 
directed by and finally engulfed Danton, Robespierre, 
Marat and hordes of others, The world has learned much 
since their time and the folly of violence to extremes, above 
all things else; but an outburst that would eliminate Weyler 
and a great many of the greedy grandees would do no 
particular harm to Spain, to the general idea of govern- 
ment, or to humanity at large. 


Fe st 
1903 


PRINCE HENRY has come and gone, been wined and 
dined, and the incident is closed, but for the conviction 
that when all the world comes here to our World’s Fair 
the city must be in better condition and present a better 
appearance than can possibly be brought about in thirteen 
months. The Fair in 1903 will be a mistake. 


se 
Concerning Gambling 


THE editor of the MIRROR has received from half a 
dozen sources, clippings from a Roman Catholic newspaper, 
the Observer, of Pittsburg, Pa., upon the subject of Steel 
Magnate Schwab’s alleged gambling at Monte Carlo, with 
requests for an opinion thereon. The Observer article is as 
follows: “A great outcry has been raised over the fact that 
when Mr. Charles Schwab, president of the United States 
Steel corporation, was recently in Monte Carlo, he went to 
the gambling halls, as almost all other visitors do, and 
staked some money on the games, winning and losing vari- 
ous amounts. Lest Catholics themselves should get a false 
conscience from this Protestant clamor, the Observep 
thinks proper to state that there is nothing essentially evil 
in taking part in any game of chance, that Mr. Schwab did 
not exceed in his ventures the amount of money that he 
could afford to spend for his amusement, and that it is not 
against the civil law in Monte Carlo to play those gambling 
games. When there is no cheating at a game of chance, 
when the players can afford to risk the stakes, when they do 
not lose their temper and grow angry, when they do not 
waste time that belongs to some duty, and when in no other 
way do they offend against justice or charity, under 
what commandment do they commit a moral wrong? 
There is nothing sinful in chance, since the eleven 
apostles chose a successor to Judas by lot. There is 
nothing wrong in making an agreement to let chance 
decide who shall have a _ stake.” This doctrine 
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is not new. Gambling is not wrong in itself. The State sending of teachers to enlighten them. It is not conceiv- amount exacted is invariably added to the bid for work or 
declares it wrong because of evils that grow out of it, such able that the American school teachers are going to teach taken out of the work or materials after the contract is let. 
as the disturbance of the peace, theft, assault, etc. the Tagalogs and others anything other than the patriotism It seems to me that by this method of procedure the 
Gambling is protected, too, in order that money needed for that is taught in our own public schools. Education and World’s Fair is getting ‘soaked’ on the work to be done for 
other and good purposes shall not be squandered in gam- tyranny do not go well together, for we read thatinthe it and that when the contractors ‘catch on’ to the little 
ing. Nearly all business partakes of the nature of gaming. British reconcentration camps, in South Africa, the school game the result will be that bids will be framed with a 
There is an element of chance in every enterprise, andin desks are broken up in order to be made into coffins for the view to accounting for the subscription asked.. The con- 
some of the very greatest enterprises the promoters, after starved little Boer children. American school teachers are tractor who has to cough up $1,000 will see that he so 
the Kentucky political fashion, leave absolutely nothing to now quite numerous in the islands, and if there be any arranges things that the Exposition will have to pay prices 
chance. Mr. Schwab’s gambling hurt nobody. It wasa infamies practiced there by our soldiers, as we read of in which will make the $1,000 a small rake-off. It 
mere pastime, with him. If there were any real, essential the anti-expansion papers, it is strange thatthe hearts of doesn’t look to me as if this method shows sound 
evil in it, that evil is to be found in the fact that it may have the hundreds of Yankee school-marms do not cry out business judgment. The popular subscription fund 


given bad example by reason of Mr. Schwab’s conspicuous unanimously against it. will have to pay the subscriptions exacted from the 
position. That it did give bad example seems to have been se st contractors and much more, now that the con- 
taken for granted by Mr. Pierpont Morgan and other Steel Hogg’s Manners tractors and bidders generally are aware of the business 
Trust magnates who disciplined him by cable for his action. Mr. Hoa, of Texas, would not be presented to King peculiarity described. What does the MIRROR think of 


The disciplining of Mr. Schwab, if it actually occurred, Edward VII because he would not appear in knee breeches this?” The letter is printed for its evident truth. The 
showed at least that the heads of the Steel Trust felt that Withasword. Ordinarily such a declination might be con- Mirror declines to think upon the matter, because it is 
their properties were hurt by the rumor that their chief sidered impolite, but any one who has ever gazed upon /ese mayeste for anyone tothink about anything that those 
manager was gambling. The popular opinion was that a Mr. Hogg of Texas must admit that in declining soto in charge of the World’s Fair have or have not done. The 
gambling man, no matter how wealthy, was not safe at the disport himself he acted for the best interests of every- scheme may or may not be strictly legal. It certainly will 


head of properties worth a billion dollars, and this in spite dy. If the Court had ever beheld Jim Hogg dressed up not work for economy in construction. 


of the fact that the billion dollar properties themselves were ‘” _ costume, the Court could not have kept its face et 
something of a colossal gamble in securities. A man may ‘*tight, and if the Court had not kept its face straight The Mailed Fist 
presentations would be no more. Mr. Hogg, moreover, EMPEROR WILLIAM evidently writes his brother’s 


gamble in small sums for pleasure, but public gambling, 
after the manner of Mr. Schwab, has a bad influence. It 
gives a certain spurious tone to the occupation, by which 
the many are deceived. Mr. Schwab did nothing that 
would be considered morally wrong, but he constituted him- 
self a splendid advertisement for the Monto Carlo game and 
made his playing the means of attracting thither many 
people not as able as he to gamble under conditions that 
meetthe approval of the Catholic editor. Gambling in 
moderation, like drinking in moderation, is not wrong, but, 
unfortunately, moderation in either is not easy for ordinary 
men to maintain. There are not many men who can be 
allowed to gamble without danger to themselves and others. 
The pursuit of gambling evokes passions that are evil, and 
this being the case, it would be well for people to refrain 
from gambling. The Catholic Observer of Pittsburg, is 
right technically as to the case of Mr. Schwab, but it is 
wrong inso far as it does not point out that what Mr. 


acted decently in declaring that his declination was not speeches. At least no other person in the world than 
meant as either condemnation or criticism of the customs William II could have shaken the mailed fist in the face of 
of England. He wouldn’t have done this four or five the world in quite such forceful fashion as was displayed in 
years ago. It’s different with a man when he becomes 2 the little address at the St. Louis Club last Monday morn- 
plutocrat of an oil region, don’t you know. ing. There was a delightful frankness about the declara- 
se tion that Germany did not woo any one, that it was a fight- 

The Blight on Stewart ing Nation, an armed Nation, but not a belligerent Nation. 

Tue late A. T. Stewart was a veritable Jonah. Every- The taffy for the United States was neatly laid on, with 
thing of his that survived his death bore a blight. Failure just the faintest suspicion of the sailor’s or the soldier’s 
followed the man who secured most of his money. phrusquerie asserting itself against the repressions of formal 
Lately the great woman’s hotel that he planned and that hospitality. The little speech was directed to the Nations 
was advertised as absolutely fire-proof was destroyed by fire of Europe and it was also something like a rebuke to those 
with awful loss of life. There is absolutely nothing with jin this country who bank too heavily upon the theory that 
which Stewart’s name was identified that has not come to 4)) the world is falling over itself to win our favor at our 
miserable failure. Even his tomb is a mockery, for the own terms. It was a strong, sane speech, delivered appro- 
body within it is not believed to be his own. If ever man pyiately in the heart of this country, and it had the effect of 
seemed accursed A. T. Stewart was that man, and the curse reducing all the fanfare of the welcome extended to 


Schwab might do with impunity others might not, andin “** net Ridden by all his williisns. the Prince in this country to its proper proportion and 
failing to inculcate the fact that gambling is a temptation to ae P phage significance. It is dollarsto dimes that William Hohenzollern 
be avoided. Gambling does cultivate avarice; it does make ee ae wrote out that speech with his own right hand. 
: ‘ ee Mr. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN insists that the Kansas a 
embezzlers and thieves; it does lead to murder and suicide; ; : : é & 
: : . ne So City platform will be reaffirmed in 1904. He does not be- Decreasing Birth Rate 
it does impoverish families. It may not be evilinitself, . : f ' 4 ‘ 
lieve that the tariff will be a paramount issue. There will Dr. GEORGE J. ENGELMANN, President of the Boston 


but there is an army of the most hideous evils in its train. 


pag be mention of such other issues “as time andthe public Obstetrical Society, has written a pamphlet setting forth 


are es welfare dictate.” Mr. Bryan never was areal Democrat. the means by which he reaches the conclusion that, in 
He is a Populist, therefore a Socialist; therefore a pro- defiance of the advance in obstetrical science, the birth rate 

THe Burlington Railroad has issued an ukase against the te ctionist; therefore a Republican, without knowing it. {f inthis country is decreasing almost as alarmingly as the 
use of liquor by its employes. The Frisco management 11- Democratic party should dodge the tariff in the next birth rate is decreasing in France. He finds the rate going 
will not have anyone on its pay-roll who smokes cigarettes -,n5aign, and stick to silver and the issue of imperialism down both in Massazhusetts and in Michigan. Particularly 
while on duty. Col. George Hubbard Daniels, of the New ih. Democratic party will be beaten worse than it wasin Dr. Engelmann declares that the figures show the passing 
York Central, has fulminated against chewing gum during 896 and 1900. Silverism is settled. Imperialism is away of the native American, that the birth rate of the 
working hours, and the Big Four Railroad will not engage -eitieg. The tariff is all that remains as an issue for at American-born population is lower than that of France. 
any one who can be shown ever to have been addicted to } me and abroad. Without the issue against the tariff the The only thing that conceals the decline is, that we are 
ping-pong. The Wabash and the Missouri Pacific are 1 mocratic party might as well decline to make a platform recruiting our population from more fecund European 
about to join hands and ostracize any one who plays the and put candidates upon it. Tariff revision is allthe Dem- people. This decrease in fecundity, coincident with the 
pianola. This is the time of the world when the worker .-.,-y has to stand on. Mr. Bryan and the Populists have increased facilities of medicine and surgery, Dr. Eagelmann 
has to buckle down to a close regard for the prejudices of Dienty of other issues, of course—but they’re not Dem- attributes to such powerful factors in our civilization as 


his employer and the general public. The worker may Q-ra1¢, “financial aspiration, the craving for luxury and social dis- 
growl about interference with his liberty but the bosses’ . Fe sipation.” The climate has nothing to do with the matter. 
know what they want and must have it. When orders are World’s Fair Contractors It is a result chiefly of the exercise of men’s and women’s 
issued the wise workman will obey, even unto abandoning “A CONTRACTOR” writes the MirRROR: “About three will not to have large families. Along this line of observa- 


chewing gum, or ping-pong, or pianolas. The only wayto weeks ago I was one of a number of persons invited to bid tion, the pamphlet’s picture of the social condition indicated 
get anything worth while in life is to give upsomething ypon certain work to be don: in connection with the is almost blood-curdling in its horror. Dr. Engelmann, 
for it. The worker who wins out will do what the boss canitation of the World’s Fair Grounds. When we were quoting the Rev. Dr. Dike, says: “It looks as if there isa 
wishes so long as the boss doesn’t ask him to do any wrong 41) assembled and the bids were to be opened we were told prevalent and growing intention, even at the cost, if need 


to himself or to others. that the man who secured the contract was expected to be, both of good morals and law, to let the inferior class 
# wt subscribe five thousand dollars to the World’s Fair popular rear most of the children. Many of the families which are 
Education and Tyranny fund. Naturally that was a necessary requisite to getting best fitted for the rearing of children, so far as pecuniary 


TwO HUNDRED more school-marms have gone to the the contract andthe agreement was made. I am told that means and social opportunity are concerned, are deliberately 
Philippines to teach the young idea how toshoot. Itis all the large contracts let for the Fair have the same con- choosing to be unfruitful, and it isthe testimony of gyne- 
pretty hard to keep up sympathy with the gentlemen who dition attached to them, the sum of the subscription de- cologists that more of their patients come from this class 
are so strenuously condemning our course in the archipel- manded depending upon the amount involved inthe con- than from those to whom maternity has brought its natural 
ago, when we think that among our cruelties to them is the tract. No one backs down. What’s the result? The ills.” The pamphleteer demolishes the social theory that 
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maternity is against the interest of woman’s health. 
Health is a common badge of motherhood, while exhaustion 
and premature decrepitude are the results of avoidance of 
maternity. The pamphleteer says further: “There is no 
question as to the baneful sentiment which is gradually de- 
veloping among young people that bearing and rearing 
children ‘belongs to low life and is degrading, which now 
and then becomes evident in aspersions cast upon those 
with large families, implying their life to be vulgar and 
sensual.’ ” This little booklet is copiously annotated, and 
all its statements carefully qualified, and it is a stunning 
rejoinder to the arguments of the Susan B. Anthonys, the 
Ida Husted Harpers, the Charlotte Perkins Stetson Gil- 
mans, and their protest against maternity. Dr. Engelmann 
shows the growth of a great crime in our society, a crime 
in the name of woman’s freedom which only fastens upon 
her evils that she might avoid through maternity. The 
subject is one of tremendous importance to the country. 
It will force itself into public discussion sooner or later, 
and those who would know the facts must turn to the in- 
vestigations and calculations of authorities like Dr. Engel- 
mann. 
se 
The Prince and The Booder 


A LULL has come in the boodle excitement in St. Louis, 
and it is just as well the lull has come. Indictments are 
not raining, and they should not rain. No one should be 
indicted for mere effect. Noone should be indicted who 
cannot be, according to the probabilities, surely convicted. 
An indictment that would fail of sup sort would help to 
favor the escape of all the indicted. Therefore, Circuit 
Attorney Folk does well to go slow and to resist clamor for 
sensational results of his investigation under Grand Jury 
auspices. In addition the courts should adhere to the 
evident intent of Judge Ryan that the men now indicted 
snall have a fair trial under every advantage the law may 
allow adefendant. The law is not made and it has not 
been interpreted by courts solely to convict the guilty. It 
is framed to protect the innocent under accusation. It 
should railroad no one to the penitentiary and it should not 
accept flimsy tricks of the accused as actual assertions of 
right. A fair trial for the accused and a fair regard for 
the rights of the injured public are all that is asked, and no 
one must be tried for his politics or put in jeopardy be- 
cause ofany grudge. These are reflections that should 
appeal to the people amid the lull in the storm of 
accusation, crimination and rumor. There are other 
reflections, too, that the people may take up, such as the 
oddity of the circumstance that a man who has confessed to 
putting up $135,000 to be distributed among legislators 
should have been selected as among the representative 
citizens of St. Louis to attend a breakfast to the visiting 
brother of the German Kaiser. It is understood that this 
gentleman told the Grand Jury what he had done, in order 
to save himself, and so we find him at the horseshoe 
table in the city’s swellest club, a guest of honor 
at a special function in honor of the city’s 
guest. Did the deposit of the $135,000 for the boodle 
aldermen constitute him a city’s pillar? Was that a service 
that gave him right to rank among the city’s best men? 
If Charles H. Turner, of the Suburban road, was fitted to 


-meet the city’s guest at an official function, after the widely 


published revelations of his dealings in a corruption scheme 
in the municipal legislature, then it would seem that the 
others similarly honored were improperly honored. Does 
such an honor imply any official or social repudiation of 
participants in boodling operations? Does it not condone 
the act of the party to the deal who supplies the bribe? It 
is no part of the MIRROR’S business to find fault with the 
personality of those whom the Mayor of St. Louis may 
appreciate and stand by in his personal capacity. One 
rather admires a man who will stick to a friend in trouble, 
but how can one admire the public, official, or at least 
semi-official honor to a man upon whose own testi- 
mony as provider of bribe-money two humbler 
men are under accusation for accepting a bribe? If the 
briber not only goes free, but is made the object of signal 
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honor at an official social function,how can we expect that 
the bribe-taker is to be made to suffer for his sins? The 
presence of Mr. Charles H. Turner at the reception break- 
fast to Prince Henry of Prussia, was, in the MIRROR’S 
opinion, a grosser reflection upon the moral tone of St. 
Louis than would be the acquittal of both Kratz and 
Murrell now under indictment. The honor shown Mr. 
Turner seems very much like a defiance of public decency, 
like an assertion that wealth can do no wrong. The 
MIRROR has admired and does admire Mayor Rolla Wells, 
but it makes free to say that his honors to Mr. Charles H. 
Turner on the occasion referred to, were a ghastly mistake 
and one calculated almost inevitably to impress the public 
with the idea that a man of Mr. Turner’s wealth is 
immune to public opinion and above the moral law. The 
MIRROR has no personal grievance against the millionaire 
Mr. Turner. He stands only as a type of men in this city 
and country whose wealth seems to palliate their misdeeds 
in the eyes of citizens who loudly profess scorn for the 
corruptionist. His presence at the breakfast to the Prince, 
last Monday morning, was an almost perfect realization of 
the Star's humorous suggestion that it would be a good idea 
for St. Louis to show the visitor “a real, live boodler.” It 
might possibly be construed as a serious social affront to 
the Nation’s gallant guest. 


A Friena of St. Louis 

Hon. MARTIN H. GLYNN, editor of the Albany, N. Y., 
Times-Union, is one of the National Commissioners of the 
World’s Fair and one who is of some use to the Fair, and 
not a mere salary-drawing figure-head. Through his paper, 
published in the home of the New York Legislature, he has 
been presenting to the statesmen of that body eloquent and 
convincing reasons why New York must lead the whole 
country in the size of its appropriation for a State exhibit 
at the Fair. Mr. Glynn has spared no effort to put the 
importance of the Fair properly before the Albany law- 
makers, and as he will carry his point for a large appropri- 
ation the result will be larger appropriations from other 
States than might otherwise be obtained. St. Louis must 
keep Hon. Martin H. Glynn in fond menory for his 


excellent service. Litte. 
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THE OKLAHOMAN; A NEW TYPE. 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


HEN the First Volunteer Cavalry, better known 
\W as Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, was being or- 
ganized to battle with the Spanish, more 
applications were received from Oklahomans than from 
the men of any other State or Territory. The impression 
made at the Texas enlisting headquarters was that there 
must be more hard-riding, quick-shooting cow-punchers 
out of jobs or eager for battle in Oklahoma than anywhere 
else. But this was a mistaken idea. The reason that 
every foot-loose horseman in the new Territory rushed off 
to join Roosevelt’s troopers was that they knew,or believed, 
that the Rough Riders would get into the fight first. Having 
made up their minds to go after the Don, they quickly 
concluded that they must have the first crack at him. 

That is the characteristic trait of the Oklahoman. He 
is of such previous habits, so anticipative in thought, so 
forehanded in action that he’s simply wretched if most of 
his rivals are not behind him. I suppose his experience 
with the “sooners” of the boom days, which began a little 
more than a dozen years ago, has something to do with 
this almost communal trait, but there is no doubt of its 
deep mark upon the character of the people of that noble 
domain which is the last and perhaps the most splendid 
gift of the Nation to the free-home seeker of America. 

Passing through the hall of a Chicago hotel during the 
great cattle show of last year, I saw ranged along the 
wall outside the dining-room, a single file of perhaps fifty 





men. 

“That is the Oklahoma contingent,” explained a West- 
erner who was with me, “They’re lined up for dinner. The 
door won’t be opened for fifteen minutes yet, but when it is 


there’ll be a boomer rush that will throw the cooks in a fit.” 

The first time I was in Oklahoma City I was obliged to 
make a Sunday visit to the post-office for my letters. The 
line of people waiting for the general delivery window to 
open began in front of it and extended half way round the 
Square. The street was full of teams and wagons which 
had brought in the neighboring farmers who, being bona 
fide Oklahomans, wouldn’t think of waiting till Monday for 
their letters. In the line were women of all classes and, at 
intervals, a score of small boys, keen-eyed, quick little 
boomers, whose presence I did not understand till I got 
alongside when one of them called to me: 

“Se!l you my place for two-bits, Mister!” 

And further up the line towards the post-office the price 
of a place became greater by nice gradations till the fore- 
most boy, aware of the lengthening line of impatient men 
and women behind him, resolutely demanded two dollars 
for his vantage. And he got it, for presently in came a 
big, blue-eyed, well-fed cattleman who not only paid the 
price but gave the willing urchin an extra half-dollar to run 
over to the hotel and “pre-empt” a room in his name. 

And this fever for priority instead of waning seems to 
be waxing with the rapidly increasing population of the Ter- 
ritory. The newcomers, so-called, though there can be no 
“old-timers” in a community but twelve years old, seem to 
be quickly and permanently inoculated with the speed- 
germ. It is in the air, in the very soil. The cattle mature 
earlier here than even in Texas; the crops spring earlier 
and ripen quicker; pullets begin to lay before they are 
full-feathered; Oklahoma’s wheat is first to the market and 
of the first quality; its cotton is first in average yield per 
cultivated acre, is first in quality, first in arrival and, last 
year at the Paris Exposition, was awarded first prize for 
quality. 

The region isthe first to demonstrate positively the 
equal fecundity of Northern and Southern products in 
practically the same soil. It is Texas and Minnesota, 
Vermont and California in effective and harmonious 
solution. And its people, like its soil, are equally of the 
North and of the South, of the East and of the West, 
young like the home they have chosen and transfigured, 
the agglomerate acme of that long, persistently developed 
American passion for priority, supremacy, dominance. 
Nine-tenths of them own their own farms, homes and 
stores. They came here driven by the desire all poor, 
smart people have, to be “their own boss.” Having, gener- 
ally, neither the means nor the disposition to buy or rent, 
to hire or be hired, they sought homes which only sloth and 
shiftlessness could deny them. 

Unlike the early boomers of other virgin lands, the 
pioneer Oklahomans stayed. Not having had to buy their 
lands, they put what money they had into houses and crops. 
From the day the first plough cut into the soil, agriculture 
has been a race with these people. If one man adds plum- 
trees to his orchard, his neighbor goes him one better and 
plants plums and apricots. Profiting by the experience of 
Kansas, Oklahoma has gone in for diversified farming with 
such effect that no season of drought or financial difficulty 
can put the husbandman “to the bad.” Although the 
Territory is hardly out of its swaddling clothes there are 
more than half a million people scattered over its teeming 
24,000,000 acres and, in spite of the fact that the vast 
majority of the population in on the farms, there are over 
100,000 children in the schools. This is the first time in 
the history of the world that a pioneer farming community 
has shown so great a percentage of school attendance. As 
if in benediction upon this young race of free-holders, Nature 
seems to have outdone herself-for there has never been a 
killing drouth, a blight, or an epidemic upon the fields, the 
crops or the cattle of the Territory. 

It is the first “new country” in the United States in 
which the “boom town” did not precede the “boom farm.” 
There is no town init of more than 20,000, and that is 
building solidly, if swiftly, upon the deep-laid foundations 
of tributary agricultural wealth. The boom towns of Kan- 
sas had their weed-like growth, either upon arid uplands or 
upon, as yet, unsettled farm-lands, and they went the way of 
all structures that are not built upfrom the ground. The 
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Oklahoman is a “farmer” in the new sense, for he is young, of things that would make life more intolerable for the 
he has been to school, perhaps to college, and, above all, he jailers than for the prisoners. The unscrupulous ruler 
loves his calling and is fiercely proud of it. The chemistry would, therefore, be driven to the first alternative of sum- 
of nature is no mystery to him. Heis the very apotheosized mary execution. But by the murder of one-half of his 
antithesis of Markbam’s “Man With The Hoe,” for he subjects his fighting strength would be so terribly reduced 
thinks like a scientist, feels like a free man, argues like a that his territory would form an irresistible bait to his 
lawyer, barters like a Scot and hopes like an American. He neighbors, and in the fight which would follow some 
is now asking for Statehood,single Statehood that will make neuropath, like Clive or Napoleon, or some hunchback, 
Indian Territory a part of bis beloved commonwealth. That, like Richard III. or Marshal Vendome, would probably 
indeed, will make a brilliant,new planet for the Federal con- seize the reins of power, and the experiment, together, we 
stellation, for the rich patrimony of the Indians in this ter- must hope, with the life ‘of the experimenter, would be at 
ritory is reeking with the coal, the oil, the mineral wealth an end. 

that will make the State of Oklahoma the most richly en- 
dowed that has ever been added to the Union. 

Fe Fe Ut 
IMPROVING THE BREED IN MAN. 


BY F, LEGGE, 


Let us suppose, however, while we are about it, that 
some timely discovery known tothimself alone, such as the 
Heat-ray imagined by Mr. Wells, made it possible for our 
ruler to prosecute his experiment to the bitter end in peace. 
Would the race that he had thus artificially created endure? 
I think not, because its physical excellences would be 


L* FRANCIS GALTON’S Huxley Lecture on probably neutralized by corresponding mental deficiencies. 








the “Possible Improvement of the Human Breed” “The gods sell us everything at a price,” and nature’s 
has been printed in the Popular Science Monthly for supply of qualities to the individual is apt to be like the 
January. Mr. Galton gives many statistics showing with Irishman’s blanket, to which you could only add at the 
great clearness that an improvement of the breed in man is bottom by cutting a piece off the top. Moreover, the race 
desirable, and that a very slight change in this direction which we have imagined would be practically withdrawn 
might have great results; and he concludes with the hope from the struggle for existence which operates upon the 
that some day English land-owners may feel as much pride humbler members of their species, and all history goes to 
in having a fine breed of men on their estates as they now show that-this alone produces a tendency to insanity, or, at 
do in their prize herds of cattle or flocks of sheep. Inthis the least, weakness of brain. In ancient Sparta, where a 
hope we must all share, and some of us may think that scientifically-bred class were supported by the labor of a 
land-owners would even now feel the pride that he wishes large servile population, the governing caste, in spite of 
in a fine race of neighbors and dependents if they could their splendid physical training, were so stupid that they 
getthem. How this last result could be brought about Mr. were, according to Plutarch’s story, unable to follow any 
Galton does not explain in detail, nor is the process easily continuous train of thought. Nor did they succeed in pro- 
discoverable. Ina society founded, like ours, upon the ducing any writer or thinker of eminence, while their 
greatest possible liberty of the individual, any attempt at want of political foresight was so marked that when they 
compulsion is out of the question, and it is very difficult to had obtained the hegemony of Greece they prevented 
see how any inducement that could be held out would have Agesilaus from anticipating Alexander and subduing Asia. 
any practical effect. Every father, whether duke’s son or It may seem paradoxical to mention the Jews in this con- 
cook’s son, would, I suppose, have fine rather than puny nection, but the fact remains that their enforced abstention 
children if he could, and no prospect in the way of money from war and their dislike of manual labor—doubtless due 
prizes would lead him to take pains that parental vanity to their descent from a race of nomad shepherds—has led 
would not. Any attempt to improve the human race by them since the Dispersion to withdraw themselves when- 
offering prizes for the best-grown children is as certainly ever possible from the active struggle for existence into 
doomed to failure as was that of the Babylonian king in those pursuits of money-dealing and exploitation which, 
Macaulay’s story to make the rare vintages of Chaldza according to Dr. Maudsley, yield the chief recruiting 
more plentiful by the same method. grounds for our lunatic asylums. The result, intensified 
If, however, we neglect for a moment fact for fancy, no doubt by the fact that until the French Revolution 
and imagine a ruler desperately determined upon improving intermarriage between Jews and Christians in Europe was 
the breed of his subjects at all risks, let us see how he practically impossible, may be seen in a paper read by Dr. 
would set about it. He must first, by analogy with the Jacobs to the Anthropological Institute, in which he 
process which has made English cattle and sheep the declares that the Jews produce more insane in proportion 
models of the world, assemble his subjects, and pick out to their numbers than any other nationality in Europe. 
from those of marriageable age all of either sex who were The relation of insanity to evolution has not hitherto 
up to acertain standard of height, strength, fineness of been very generally appreciated, but it now becomes fairly 
skin, keenness of sight, and the other physical qualities plain that insanity is but one of nature’s means of eliminat- 
that he is anxious to perpetuate. He must compel these to ing the unfit. “Whom the gods wish to destroy they first 
marry, carefully choosing his pairs so as to compensate as drive mad,” is quite as true of man in the group as of in- 
far as possible for the excess of any particular quality on dividuals. Esquirol showed some time ago that the 
the one side by a corresponding deficiency onthe other; proportion of insane to sane among the Royal families of 
and must, when these unions are prolific, go through a Enrope was, when compared to the same ratio among the 
similar course of selection with the children. But, if he common people, as sixty to one; while Haeckel thinks that, 
stopped here, he would be rather farther off instead of if as accurate statistics could be obtained of the prevalence 
nearer to his object than if he had left the matter to nature. of insanity among the artistocracy, the number of insane 
Nature brings about the survival of the fittest more by the individuals among them would be seen to be “incomparably 
elimination of the unfit than by conscious selection, and it larger.” The artistocracy of the Continent, and especially 
would be necessary, when weconsider the natural tendency of Germany, to which we may suppose him to refer, is not, 
of man to exogamy or marrying out of the tribe, that all like the House of Lords, continually recruited from the 
those subjects who did not come up to the ruler’s standard ranks of the bourgeoisie, and has, therefore, become, like 
of fitness should either be knocked onthe head or pre- the group of Royal families, excessively “inbred.” With 
vented by perpetual imprisonment from propagating their the lower animals the same result of artificial selection, 
species. Some such course has actually been recommended when pushed to excess, frequently appears. The experi- 
by Dr. Robert “Anderson and other penologists inthe case ences of circus proprietors and showmen, together with 
of habitual criminals; but as, to give our experiment any those of scientific experimenters, like Mr. Hobhouse, are 
chance of succeeding, those condemned must form at least hardly wanted to convince us that while “high-bred”—that 
one-half of the population, this last alternative would re- is, carefully selected—animals are generally excessively 
solve itself into the fitter half sustaining by their labors,and stupid, the most intelligent and easily-taught horses, dogs, 
at the same time keeping in ward, the more unfit—a state and cats are of mongrel breed. Nor is thisall. One of 
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the most frequent forms of mental disease among animals 
shows itself in the form of a perversion of the natural in- 
stincts which leads the parent to ill-treat, or sometimes to 
devour, his or her own offspring. This seems to be 
especially prevalent among high-bred stock, and one 
seldom passes a pen of prize sheep without noticing one or 
more ewes tied by the head to the hurdles, in order that the 
lambs may get a chance atthe food of which these “un- 
kindly mothers,” as the shepherds call them, would other- 
wise balk them. How far this cause would operate in the 
case of man is difficult to say, but statisticians tell us that 
the use by certain pampered classes of preventives against 
the increase of the family—which seems due to the same 
perversion at one remove—has already caused a perceptible 
falling off in the birth-rate. Taking, therefore, all these 
facts together, it seems that any serious attempt to improve 
the breed of man by artificial means would be met by 
Nature with the elimination of the improved race. 
eet 
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Democratic Strategy 
HE Tillman-McLaurin fight in the Senate and the 
7 subsequent complications that have arisen on 
account of the blunders of the Republicans have 
taken precedence over everything else in Washington as a 
subject of comment and gossip. The fact that the House 
Republicans, under the lash of the President, have taken 
the back track on the Cuban reciprocity matter, that Prince 
Henry of Prussia has been the guest of the Nation for the 
past week and that other things have happened during the 
week that ordinarily would be big news and subject for 
discussion, have all paled into utter insignificance before 
this unprecedented condition of affairs inthe Senate of the 
United States. True, they have ostensibly been settled by 
the action of the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, but the precedent set by that committee in its 
report, to the effect that a Senator can be suspended at any 
time and be deprived of voice and vote in the Senate 
during the period of suspension, will, in the opinion of 
many, revive the condition that has existed for nearly a 
week, at almost any time. 

After the disgraceful brawl in the Senate between Till- 
man and McLaurin and they had been adjudged in con- 
tempt by the unanimous vote of the Senate, there was a 
lull in the proceedings. The Democrats were waiting for 
developments until the time to vote on the Philippine tariff 
bill was reached. The developments arrived on schedule 
time. The names of Tillman and McLaurin had been 
stricken from the rolls of the Senate by the arbitrary order 
of the President pro tem of the Senate. 

That opened the ball and for two hours there was a de- 
bate in the Senate worthy of all the traditions of that body. 
This gave the brilliant young Senator from Texas, Joseph 
Weldon Bailey, the opportunity to make his maiden speech 
in the Senate and on a subject with which he is as thoroughly 
familiar as with his alphabet, viz: the Constitution of the 
United States. His speech was a brilliant and an un- 
answerable argument. The best lawyers on the Repub- 
lican side of the chamber, including such men as Foraker, 
Lodge, Hoar, Spooner and Aldrich were all bowled over as 
easily as if they had been school-boys. Bailey was superb. 
His contention, that the Republicans were absolutely un- 

able to shake in the slightest degree, was that, while the 
two erring Senators could be disciplined in any way the 
Senate saw fit, even tothe extent of expulsion, they could 
not be deprived of a vote on the floor of the Senate; that 
they could punish the recalcitrant Senators, but they could 
not punish a sovereign State of the Union. The Constitu- 
tion says plainly and distinctly that each State shall have 
equal suffrage on the floor of the Senate, and the Senate 
has no power to abridge or amend the Constitution of the 
United States by any rule or by any resolution or action by 
its presiding officer. Expulsion would not deprive the 
State of South Carolina from its equal suffrage on the floor 
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of the Senate within the meaning of the Constitution, be- 
cause the Governor has the right to appoint, if the Legisla- 
ture be not in session, two Senators to replace the expelled 
members, who could come to Washington and exercise their 
Constitutional rights. That was, in short, the contention of 
the Democrats through Mr. Bailey, and, as it could not be 
successfully controverted by the Republicans, they made 
blunder number two by arbitrarily taking Bailey from the 
floor by allowing Aldrich to make a point of order while 
Bailey was speaking to another point of order, a thing 
hitherto unheard of in the Senate. They then committed 
blunder number three by passing the Philippine tarriff bill 
without the votes of the two South Carolina Senators who 
were on the floor and ready to cast their votes and protest- 
ing, through other Senators, that they be allowed to 
do so. 

This last blunder will return to haunt the Republicans. 
The very first time any man is compelled to pay a tariff 
duty on anything imported from the Philippine Islands he 
will test the validity of the law in the highest courts of the 
country, and the chances are that the law will be declared 
unconstitutional because it was passed when two votes were 
suppressed in an unconstitutional manner. 

After this high-handed proceeding the Democrats got 
together and mapped out their plan of battle. When the 
Senate met the following morning the Republicans were 
dazed. They were not ready to meet the Democrats and so 
they hid behind a tombstone that is more than a year old. 
One of them dug up the fact that a member of the House 
had died and that the fact had never been officially reported 
to the Senate, so they immediately adjourned out of respect 
to this dear, departed brother legislator. It was the most 
convenient death they ever experienced. It then became 
painfully evident to them that they would have to back 
down from every stand they had taken and allow the Demo- 
crats to have their way in this matter or never accomplish 
another piece of legislation during this session of Congress. 
That had been the Democratic ultimatum. They were told 
by the Democrats that they must restore the names of the 
South Carolina Senators to the rolls and that they must not 
differentiate in the punishment meted out the two Senators. 
If they did, there would not be any more business trans- 
acted during this session and the greatest filibuster in the 
history of the Senate would beon. Like Scott’s coon, the 
Republicans have climbed down as meekly as possible and 
granted every demand upon them by the victorious Demo- 
crats. There never has been such a complete victory in any 
legislative body after the shoW of such arbitrary authority. 


ss st 
Tillman 

SENATOR BENJAMIN RYAN TILLMAN, of South Carolina, 
is aremarkable man in many respects. He is, in every 
sense of the word, a self-made man. The only scholastic 
education he ever received was at a little country academy 
and he quit that before he was seventeen years old to enter 
the Confederate army, where sickness deprived him of an 
eye. For twenty years after the war he was a farmer and 
was never heard of until he got into politics through the 
agitation for industrial and mechanical education. He was 
successful in having an industrial and mechanical college 
established. The State of South Carolina was then ripe for 
other reforms of abuses that had crept in under the unin- 
terrupted regime of the silk stocking Democrats of that 
State,and he took the lead and the plain people of the State 
defeated the silk stocking gentry of the State that had been 
so long led by Generals Wade Hampton and M. C. Butler 
and put Tillman in the Governor’s chair. After two stormy 
terms as Governor he came to the Senate. His entrance 
into the Senate gave that body a severe case of indigestion. 
It was lice putting a pound of putty into the human 
stomach. He had about as much use for a Senatorial toga 
as a tramp has for a biting dog. He got his legs tangled 
up in the folds of that toga and tripped over it several 
times, speaking from the standpoint of the suave and ole- 
aginous usages of that body,before he got his senatorial legs 
under control. It was soon apparent, however, that in 
Tillman the Senate had acquired a rough diamond. He 
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has been a rapacious and an omnivorous reader and he is 
blessed with an assimilative brain and a retentive memory. 
He has also acquired much -education as a sponge gets 
water—by absorption. He is, in reality, an able man and 
the Senators have come to recognize him as such. He can 
ask the hardest questions of any man in the Senate, and 
they are questions that he is himself capable of answering. 
He brought with him tothe Senate a remarkable vocabu- 
lary of provincialisms and his speech is replete with pictur- 
esque expression. He is plain and blunt almost to rude- 
ness. He has a rough tongue and he calls a spade a spade. 
When he wishes to he can be a human gad-fly and torment 
and irritate an opponent beyond endurance. When excited 
or emphatic in speaking, his voice is almost a shout, and 
although not harsh, it is like the sharp crack of a rifle. 
Tillman’s greatest strength lies in the fact that he is known 
to be thoroughly honest and, as he had about adjusted him- 
self to the club habits of the Senate, he has acquired the 
fast friendship of many Senators on both sides of the 
chamber. He is a very temperate man and his home life 
is ideal. He has a very unprepossessing personal appear- 
ance. He is tall, gaunt and raw-boned, and as strong as 
an ox. Hehasa bullet head and closely cropped black 
hair. His face is cleanly shaven, isthe face of an old Roman 
warrior and his one eye, like that of Cyclops, gleams with 
baleful light when he is in the heat of argument. He 
possesses, however, the gentlest and kindliest nature, in 
his private capacity. He has on several occasions passed 
beyond the bounds of decorum in discussions in the Senate, 
notably in his early denunciations of Grover Cleveland. 
Wild and woolly as he is, however, he is excused for such 
things for not knowing any better, and he is regarded as a 
better man than McLaurin who, right or wrong, is placed 
by most people in the category of turn-coats. 
WASHINGTON, March lst. 
ee 


THE ALAMEDA CITIZEN. 


BY LOUIS F. POST. 
VER the bay from San Francisco lies the city of 
() Alameda. It is one of the bedrooms of the me- 
tropolis of the Pacific, where an army of San 
Francisco toilers of the clerk class go from their daily work 
for refreshment and sleep. 

Many of these clerks own little homes, more or less 
mortgaged, which gives them an invigorating conscious- 
ness of having a stake in the country. Nor is this the only 
stimulating fact in their lives. As their days are spent at 
work in the midst of great commercial and financial affairs, 
laboring with their coats on, and not for “wages,” but for 
“salaries,” they have a feeling, shared even by such of 
their class who do not own homes, either mortgaged or 
free, that they are strictly in the swim with the business 
interests of the Nation in general and of the Coast in par- 
ticular. 

They are, therefore, not workingmen, but business 
men. Toward workingmen, even toward those whose 
wages are double their own salaries, they are deliciously 
supercilious. The workingman belongs in a lower social 
class, you see. And they take no interest in labor problems 
beyond the vital question of how to get labor cheap, where- 
as in business problems their interest is active and pro- 
found. 

After each round of business duties “over in the city,” 
the clerkly denizen of Alameda is said to retire to his more 
or less mortgaged domicile across the bay, there to enjoy a 
few hours of hard earned surcease from respectable toil. 

Entering his home, he surveys with satisfaction an in- 
terior modeled upon that of the luxurious house of the old 
man—the millionaire whom he assists in business—as 
closely as a narrow salary and a little cottage upon a con- 
tracted building plot permit. His evening dinner over, a 
function also remotely modeled after the ‘corresponding 
function at the old man’s, our Alameda friend withdraws to 
his study, like the old man, except on club nights, and dons 
his smoking-jacket. A tawdry and ancient thing, that 
smoking-jacket, threadbare and frayed, perhaps, but unde- 
niably it is a smoking-jacket, what remains of it; and a 
thrill of pleasure follows the thought that, broadly speak- 
ing, this is the distinguishing part of the sartorial array of 


the old man when he settles down to a sociable smoke with 
himself at home. 

Thus properly garbed, the complacent Alamedan takes 
his meerschaum from its case with a loving caress and 
tenderly fills the capacious bowl with Bull Durham. Cigars 
would be preferred, but good cigars are dear, while poor 
ones are in bad form, in addition to being otherwise ob- 
jectionable; and next to cigars, age, even along with 
cigars, a meerschaum pipe is correct. Indeed, a meerschaum 
pipe may even supersede cigars as a better-class indulgence, 
if it develops rich color, which the owner may laboriously 
conserve and progressively admire. To be sure, the pipe 
ought to be loaded with Turkish instead of Bull Durham, 
but that is a detail which, in the privacy of home, cuts no 
figure. Besides, there is in the use of the fragrant but 
plebeian Durham a suggestion of sturdy indifference to 
style, which distinguishes the denizen of Alameda from 
the mere dude. 

With his pipe alight, the Alamedan smokes and dreams 
—dreams as the Turk dreamed—of a future when suppliant 
knees will bend before him, even as his own now bend 
before the old man. Maybe his wife sits by him, and they 
dream together, he swelling out with a delightful sense of 
headship within the walls of his more or less mortgaged 
castle, and she blooming with pathetic confidence in his 
latent powers of business. 

That is the daily routine, with immaterial variations, 
induced chiefly by social obligations and changes of season, 
of the Alameda habitant in his leisure hours. In his 
business hours, over in San Francisco, he strives to copy the 
manner and manners of the old man with all fidelity. And 
to his credit it must be said that, comical as he often 
appears, he is, asa rule, as diligent in business as the best 
type of “good nigger” in slavery days. 

It is in political times, however, when questions affect- 
ing business are at issue, that he becomes most interesting. 
For then our Alameda habitant blossoms out into the 
Alameda citizen—comical, diligent and dangerous. 

In political issues in general his interest is only properly 
languid—like the old man’s. Whether government be 
centralized or localized, he cares little, provided the govern- 
ment is good, because that is the way the old man looks at 
it. Whether the suffrage be general or limited makes no 
difference to him, provided it is sufficiently limited to ex- 
clude the unfit, which is also the old man’s idea. Excessive 
taxation doesn’t trouble him, if it is indirect; though he is 
sensitive to direct taxation, partly because the old man 
objects to it, and partly because it is prejudicial to real 
estate interests, in which he is concerned. For inherent 
human rights, except his own, he does not care a fig; and 
is rather inclined to agree with the old man, who approves 
the conclusion of modern college professors, that the theory 
of inherent human rights has been exploded. If he knew 
that socialists also inculcate the doctrine that there are no 
inherent rights, he might recoil; for the old man abhors 
socialism, whatever that may be, and, of course, he abhors 
it, too. Once in a awhile he becomes indignant about bad 
government, just like the old man; but he is no more a 
theorist than the old man is, and if you turn the rascals out 
and put good officials in he is quite content. But when 
politics meddles with business questions, so as to excite the 
old man, the Alameda citizen is indeed on fire. 

He is not on fire, however, with the fuel of his own in- 
dependent thoughts. He never thinks independently. He 
does not consider it good business form for a subordinate in 
business to do so. The old man thinks for him at the 
office, and does it well; why not at the polls? 

So the Alameda citizen votes the old man’s ticket, and 
holds in supreme contempt everybody in the establishment 
who does not. When a subordinate is “fired” for not 
taking a delicate hint at election time, he gets no sympathy 
from the Alameda citizen. How can he expect to eat the 
old man’s bread, even if he does give the old man his time 
and sweat in exchange,and then vote against the old man’s in- 
terests without being “fired?” Besides, doesn’t the old man 
know, better than any inside subordinate or outside agitator, 
what is good for the whole force? Isn’t he a millionaire be- 
cause he knows how? Very well then. If he says pro- 
tection, protection goes, just the same as when he says buy 
or sell, or mark up or mark down. If he says “sound 
money,” then sound money it is and ought to be with every 
voter in the place. If he says “leave well enough alone,” 
then the party in power must be kept in power. If he says 
“give us a change,” then the party in power must be turned 
out. 
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There is your “Alameda citizen,” as Arthur McEwen, a 
journalist distinguished on both Coasts, discovered, and 
with a degree of humor we should not attempt to imitate, 
described him. But the “Alameda citizen” works in many 
places besides San Francisco and lives in many places be- 
sides Alameda, though elsewhere he might be better 
distinguished by the name “penniless plute.” He is 
ubiquitous. Wherever you find a ten-dollar clerk who 
glances down as from a pinnacle upon twenty dollar 
mechanics, the chances are more than even that you are in 
the presence of an “Alameda citizen.” Sound him on 
politics and you are almost certain to get an echo of the 
plutocratic sentiments in the midst of which he humbly 
works. 

The successful business man is the “Alameda citizen’s” 
god. Success in business is his heaven; failure his hell. 
He knows his hell is densely populated, but there is so 
much room, so very much room, in his heaven. And as he 
is, in his own estimation, possessed of exceptional business 
qualities, he expects to climb over the heads of the seething 
mass of “poor devils” who are doomed, not only to failure, 
but to destitution. All unconscious that he himself is part 
of the seething mass, and 999 to 1 always will be, he hopes 
to make it a stepping-stone to a comfortable seat in his 
roomy heaven. And the one rule upon which he relies to 
achieve this bare chance of success is implicit obedience, 
even in the matter of voting, to the commands of his god— 
the successful business man. 

The “Alameda citizen” is as comical as an organ-grind- 
er’s monkey, and for similar reasons. His one virtue, 
taking him as a class, is diligence in business. But both 
his diligence and his comicality are obscured by the over- 
shadowing fact that he is dangerous. 

Any class of voters is dangerous which votes under 
orders. Such voters are more dangerous, far more dan- 
gerous, than voters who are bribed. And the “Alameda 
citizen” does vote under orders. Without thinking in- 
dependently on public questions, he simply adopts the 
sentiments of a coterie of successful business men. The 
effect is to multiply the voting power of that coterie. In- 
stead, therefore, of getting an expression of citizenship at 
the polls, we get, so far as the vote of the “Alameda citizen” 
is concerned, only a magnified expression of a limited 
business interest which is selfishly desirous of making and 
maintaining such maladjustments of industrial affairs as 
tend to enrich them at the expense of the labor of the 
masses. 

One thing the “Alameda citizen” has to learn, if with 
his narrow brain and narrower selfishness he is capable of 
learning anything, is that the activities which he calls 
business are not all of business; that is, they are not all 
of the industrial life of which business, so-called, is but a 
dependent part. Another thing he needs to know is that 
success in business does not depend alone upon diligence, 
nor yet upon this and all the other industrial virtues com- 
bined. It ought to, but it does not. If inherent human 
rights were recognized and conserved, it would; but they 
are ignored, and in consequence legalized privilege in- 
some degree and form is an absolutely necessary condition 
of business success. 

To make business success the reward of the industrial 
virtues alone, legalized privileges must be abolished or un- 
dermined. But that can be done, otherwise than by revo- 
lution, only by voting to do it. When the “Alameda 
citizen” shall have learned this, his intelligence will be 
sufficiently stimulated, perhaps, to see that in voting the 
old man’s sentiments instead of his own he is probably 
voting not to abolish or undermine legalized privileges, but 
to perpetuate them. By that time he will be competent to 


- decide for himself how best to serve with his vote the in- 


terests of the people, of whom he is one, instead of those 
peculiar “business” interests in which his share is seldom 
more and is usually less than that of the worker in shirt 
sleeves whom he affects to despise. 

But when he does this he will no longer be an “Alameda 
citizen.” He will then be an American citizen, devoted 
above all things else, as a citizen, to the perpetuation and 
realization of those human rights of “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness” which the American Declaration of 
Independence declares to be in their nature inherent and 
inalienable, and which no college philosophy, no pseudo 
science, nor any counting room code of ethics can set 
aside. 


From the Public, Chicago. 
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BLANCHELEYS. 





BY VICTOR J. DALEY 





ITH little hands all filled with bloom, 
W The rose-tree wakes from her long trance; 


And from my heart, as from a tomb, 
Steals forth the ghost of dead Romance. 


I know not whether wave or clay, 
Or living lips your sweet lips kiss; 
But you are mine alone to-day, 
As in the old days, Blancheleys! 


Yea, you are mine to clasp and hold, 
In your young loveliness aglow, 

As in the time of rose-and-gold 
That faded, long and long ago. 


Upon the moonlit balcony 

We stand once more in silvered shade; 
The perfume of the red rose-tree 

Floats upward like a serenade: 


A faery music, faint and fine, 
A scented song, a tender tune; 
It is the melody divine 
That lovers hear beneath the moon. 


The air is full of incense spilled 
From cense:s of the seraphim, 

The Chalice of the Night is filled 
With Wine of Magic to the brim. 


Your heart is trembling, like a dove 
New-caught, within your breast—as though, 
With struggling pinions, rosy Love 
Were prisoned in a drift of snow. 


Beyond us lies the purple sea; 

Your red geranium-mouth I kiss 
Alas, alas, that ever we 

Beheld the morning, Blancheleys! 


That night of nights I held—and thrilled 
With rapture that was close to pain— 
The Cup of Love that once is filled, 
And nevermore is filled again. 


Whoso the Wine of Passion sips, 
At him the gods have ever laughed; 
The Cup of Love was at my lips— 
Would I had drained it at a draught! 


There is a Death more sad than Death 
That comes to every mortal born, 
And takes away the panting breath— 
The Death that leaves the heart forlorn. 


The banner of my hope is furled; 
For fame or name I care no more; 

The world is still a goodly world, 
But not the world I knew of yore. 


Then Beauty trembled in the air, 
And burned and sparkled in the sea, 
And common things seemed rich and rare, 
And Love turned Life to Ecstasy. 


The Fates have neither ruth nor grace 
For weak or strong, for low or high; 

The dust of dead worlds blows through space— 
And dust, and less than dust, am I. 


The dead men sleeping on the hill 
That overlooks the ocean grey, 

They lived their lives, and now are still; 
Would I could sleep as sound as they. 


I walked with fair Philosophy, 
Whose eyes are like two holy wells, 
In gardens where the Attic bee 
Makes honey from the asphodels. 





Her speech was slow and silver-clear, 
A river flowing full and deep, 

She said that Love, divine and dear, 
Was but a dream of fevered sleep. 


But Memory, with tender sighs, 
Breathed softly in the myrtle blooms; 
And Passion with her glowing eyes 
Stared at me from the pine-tree glooms. 


All ballads of true lovers sung, 
All stories of true lovers told, 

Bring back the days when I was young— 
The vanished days of rose-and-gold. 


And, in the falling of the year, 
Dead leaves beneath the poplar tree, 
Like cld love-letters, worn and sere, 
Their mournful stories tell to me. 


I sat me down on many a night 


And cheeks were flushed, and eyes were bright 
To drown my thoughts in crimson wine. 


In vain: there never grew the grape, 
On Greek or Lusitanian shore, 
Whose juice can help us to escape 
The thought of days that are no more. 


In visions of the night I take 

Your heart to my heart, lover-wise; 
And, in the morning, I awake 

With empty hands and burning eyes. 


Life yet within me pulses strong, 
And in my veins the blood runs red, 

But O, dear God! the days are long, 
And all the world to me is dead. 


I had a dream of wringing hands, 
And tear-wet eyes, and faces wan, 

And heard a cry from all the lands— 
“O where have our Beloved gone?” 


Of all that once to me you were 
In years of yore, I hold but this— 
A silken tress of tawny hair: 
Come back, come back, O Blancheleys! 


et et Ut 
WHAT WE OWE TO GERMANY. 





ITS SHARE IN THE MAKING OF AMERICA. 





frequent references to a supposed anachronism in 

our entertainment on the ground that in the days 
when this country was being forged in the fire of war, about 
all we knew of the Germans was that some of them, known 
as Hessians, were hired to fight against Washington and 
his compatriots. A recent issue of the New York 7imes 
contained a five-column article entitled as above, and 
written supposedly by Montgomery Schuyler, in which the 
claims of Germany upon this country are entertainingly set 
forth. The article is condensed by a writer of the 
Rochester Fost-Express as appears below. 

In colonial days the mass of the immigration was from 
the British islands, but there remained, of course, a strong 
Dutch element in New York, and a strong Swedish element 
in Deleware. The Germans did not come in any great 
number until after the French had devastated the Palatinate 
of the Lower Rhine at the close of the seventeenth century; 
then the Lutherans of that region began to take refuge 
abroad; and 30,000 of them were sent, in 1708, by the 
co-operation of the government under Queen Anne, to New 
York, South Carolina and Pennsylvania. The following 
year 3,000 more came over and the movement continued 
for a decade. Though the numbers seem insignificant 
now, they were at that time large in proportion to the pop- 
ulation of the colonies. In New York the Germans settled 
mainly on both banks of the Hudson, and then along the 
Mohawk and in Schoharie valley. Even in New York 
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they kept pretty well tothemselves and were known as the 
Mohawk Dutch. In Pennsylvania, they were so numerous, 
and preserved their own traditions so loyally that the 
Pennsylvania Dutch retain their own language and are 
recognized as an important element in the population of a 
great State. A few of the Palatines found their way to 
Maryland. 

In the Revolution the descendants of the Palatines were 
staunch patriots, and there was a German battalion of four 
companies from Maryland and four from Pennsylvania. 
These men rallied also under Herkimer in New York and 
did gallant service on “The Old New York Frontier.” 
Trained German soldiers came to us from abroad, among 
whom De Kalb and Steuben were the most noteworthy. 
The former was killed at Camden, gallantly leading his 
division in action; the latter, as inspector-general, did val- 
uable service in training and disciplining the American 
army. They were soldiers of fortune; they came to 
America simply for professional advancement; but they 
were true to the cause to which they engaged themselves; 
and the writer in the 7imes, in his characterization of De 
Kalb,quotes Carlyle’s remark about the Swiss guards at the 
Bastile: “Yet would you work for your wages, keep your 
plighted word. The work was now to die, and you did it.” 
Of course the German governments were in no wise friendly 
to the Americans in the Revolutionary struggle; and the 
German people were, so to speak, voiceless. Many of them 
were hired out by their princes to the King of England to 
fight as mercenaries in this country, and they are known in 
our history and tradition as Hessians, though they were 
contributed by the rulers of sixGrand Duchies. George 
III., who was also elector of Hanover, did not send his own 
German subjects to America, but transferred them to 
various garrisons to release British troops for service here. 
The Hessians at the beginning of the war constituted the 
main strength of the English army and took the brunt of 
the fighting. They numbered 29,166, of whom 17,313 
were returned “in apparently good order;” and for 11,853 
killed, wounded or missing, Great Britain paid at the rate 
of “thirty crowns” a head; but among the missing were 
many men who had deserted and remained here to grow up 
with the United States. In the Civil War, the men of Ger- 
man birth in the Union army outnumbered those of any 
other foreign nationality; and they were good soldiers, 
though they labored under two disadvantages. In the 
strictly German organizations they lacked confidence in 
American officers, in a vague way; and the German officers 
were not of the highly trained class to whose command 
they had been accustomed in the old country. 

But though Germany is the foremost among the warlike 
nations of the world, we owe little to the Germans in war 
compared to what we owe them in the arts of peace. The 
writer inthe 7imes says: “At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century London was the artistic Mecca of Americans 
with a turn for art, as Paris was at its close. But between 
the two periods there was a third, in which the aspirations 
of American art students—at least students of painting— 
went out first toward Dusseldorf, and then, diverted, per- 
haps, by the Franco-German war from Paris, toward 
Munich, both now within the confines of the German 
empire. It was the Dusseldorf school which prevailed in 
this country during the middle decades of the century, as 
we are just now freshly reminded by the death of Albert 
Bierstadt, one of the last surviors of the school, and him- 
self also, as it happened, a native of Dusseldorf. Among 
the German painters of this school and tradition we ought 
not to forget Emmanuel Leutze, on artistic, and still less 
on patriotic, grounds. For he identified famous events in 
our history with his representations of them in the memory 

of every American. It is small praise to say that his rep 
resentations of revolutionary scenes are more plausible and 
satisfactory than the authentic but wooden ‘documents’ of 
Trumbull. In fact, no American child has for two or 
three generations doubted that ‘Washington Crossing the 
Delaware’ and ‘Washington at Monmouth’ occurred 
exactly as Leutze has painted them. And it was under 
the influence of this school and on its traditions that a 
whole generation of our painters were reared, so that the 
obligations of American to German pictorial art cannot be 
omitted from any review of this kind.” As for the 
obligations of America to its citizens of German birth and 
German descent, in the art of music,it would be impossible, 
in the opinion of this authority to overstate them. Germany 
has given us not only great musical masterpieces, but the 
means of rendering them; not only the composers 
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but the performers; and it has come to _ pass 
that a fair estimate of the musical standing of an 
American city may be made from the proportion of its 
German citizens. Quoting Addison, who said of the 
English of his day that they “knew not how to be idle and 
innocent,” the writer remarks that the same thing might 
almost be said of the Americans until the great influx of 
German immigration in recent years. Now we can take 
many of our pleasures innocently that were formerly 
associated with evil. In education, too, German influence 
has been powerful. Many American scholars have gone 
to the German universities to complete their training; many 
German teachers have come hither; and not a few German 
theories have been adopted among us. Yet in paying due 
acknowledgement the writer is too keen and candid to pass 
from the theme of education without a word of criticism, 
for the German professors and their imitators—many of 
whom are learned in all but the art of expression. He 
says of their failure in clearness: “It is, says Coleridge, 
because literary French or English is colloquial, while 
literary German is an exclusively literary language, the 
work of recluses, a kind of mandarin dialect. However 
that may be it seems to many observers that American 
students who have studied either in Germany or in Ger- 
manized institutions at home seem to lose the literary tact 
which they used to acquire from the old-fashioned curricu- 
lum, write as unreadable if not as learned works as any 
German professor, and fall easy victims to what may be 
called the monograph habit, a monograph being, by the 
force of the term, something that can be read only by an 
examiner or a proof-reader.” 

But above all these elements of value in the contribu- 
tion of Germany to our nationality, the writer sets the 
character of the men and women that have come hither. 
During the past eighty years, 5,009,280 German immi- 
grants have come to the United States,—enough to consti- 
tute a Nation in themselves, if they had not fused into our 
nationality. The authority quoted intimates that there is 
only one thing to ask from this class. In many things they 
can teach, and have been teachers; but in one matter, they 
have much to unlearn and much to learn: “We began by 
saying that we owed nothing to official Germany during the 
Revolution which established the American nationality. 
That is to say that we have owed nothing politically to Ger- 
many. Among all the obligations we have been rehearsing, 
it is still true that there is not one properly to be called 
political, And that means much more than the absence of 
any official obligation. It means that we owe nothing to 
Germany in the way of political institutions or of political 
ideals. The German who comes to the United States a 
teacher in so many things comes in these things as a 
learner. In so far as he fails to learn that we have noth- 
ing to take in these things, but everything to give, in so far 
he is not yet a good American citizen. If any visiting 
German gentleman should acquire from his entertainment 
the notion that there is the slightest desire on the part of 
any American to change their political ideas in the direc- 
tion of the ideals established in the institutions not yet dis- 
established in the German empire, he would be acquiring a 
delusion which to Americans would be merely ludicrous, 
but which might be seriously hurtful to the foreigners who 
entertained it.” The writer goes on to say that the Ger- 
man, as well as every other foreign born citizen, may 
cherish love for his native land but he should regard “the 
sphere of his duties as his true country.” He thinks the 
man who could forget Germany would be unfit for citizen- 
ship anywhere; and he goes so far as to counsel larger and 
wider patience to Americans who are sometimes irritated 
over what looks like a divided allegiance: “The irritated 
patriot ought to remember that the irritant immigrant is so 
transient that his children will redeem his defective 
Americanism. And the native should think of the very 
many invaluable qualities that may go with a divided 
allegiance. He should think of the German upright- 
ness, the German honesty, the German good-fellowship. 
He should consider that the family is the basis of the State 
and the home the source of all good citizenship; that among 
no people is the family happier, the home purer or more 
sacred, than among the Germans in Germany and the Ger- 
mans in America. Whoever gives his mind to these 
considerations will agree that our obligations to Germany 
are unmixed obligations, that in our citizenship the Ger- 
man element has done us no harm to counterbalance the 
great good it has done us, the enormous national benefit it 
has conferred upon the United States.” 


THE SOUL OF PIERRETTE. 


BY KATE MASTERSON. 








restaurant. They had met only that night, but had 

lingered, each aware of an uncanny fascination, 
Both were smoking cigarettes; she with the hungry eager- 
ness of a debutante; he, more slowly, leaning on his shabby 
elbows, his fingers knotted under his chin as he regarded 
her. 

Both were young, but he, witha face that might have 
been good-like had it shown anything but apathetic con- 
tentment and lines that told of vicious dissipation, seemed 
old in contrast to the girl, who was frail, nervous, with 
hollow circles under her eyes, in the depths of which 
strange fires seemed to glow and die again. 

He watched her intently through the smoke wreaths, 
though the girl had little of the charm that appeals to men 
like him. Her comradeship had its enchantment, and of 
that she seemed to be liberal to-night. He knew nothing of 
her, except what he gleaned from her own lips. She was 
an artist’s model at times—at times she sang in the chorus. 

She had drifted into the Italian restaurant for dinner, 
because it was cheap, she told him. Then her artist 
friends would come there, and with them she drank of the 
wicker-covered red wine and ate the garlic-flavored 
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macaroni. 

He was not an artist. He was a writer—an unsuccess- 
ful hack, for whom his friends were wont to claim great 
genius, if he would only work. He worked but little. He 
had become most famous for his disregard for conventions, 
his cynical wit and his appetites. 

He sat watching the flame sparkle in her eyes to-night, 
and it seemed to waken some fierce passion within him; 
not love, of which he knew nothing, nor its counterfeit, of 
which he knew much. But he experienced a strange 
savage desire to dissect the glow in the pale girl’s eyes and 
find whereof it gave signal. 

It was interesting to him. He had seen much in 
women’s eyes, but never this impish, flickering blaze that 
seemed to mock him. And he was saturated with uncanny 
psychic lore, born in the absinthe-fed brains of others like 
to him. 

“I'd sell my soul,” she said, with a catch in her throat, 
“to be great!” 

He smiled, amused at this childish outburst. “Not,” 
he said, gravely “to be good?” 

“Bah!” She flipped her fingers as though to free their 
tips from paint. “Bah!” 

He laughed quietly. Great! This waif of cheapest 
Bohemia! Great! With her long young limbs, her nar- 
row chest, her wispy hair, her awkwardly intense poses. 

“What on earth do they want to paint you for?” he 
asked her. 

“My eyes.” 

“Turn them here. Brown—green, yellow—they’re on 
fire! What are they?” 

She laughed, showing little, pointed, irregular teeth 
like an animal’s. “That's what they all say!” she said. 

“And you long to be great—-not good!” 

“Pouf! Iam good! Does it profit me?” 

“Does it not?” 

“Doesn’t every chance that comes to a woman have its 
price-tag on it?” 

“Great people do not talk like that,” he said, with grave 
humor. This child was delicious, with her burning eyes 
and her over-old philosophy and pure lips. 

“Not really great people! But whatam I? Nothing! 
It is what I am not that I wish tobe! But I have not got 
itin me! Ican sit in a studio or stand inthe chorus with 
others like myself! I have no ability!” 

“You have something queer in your eyes,” he said, al- 
most to himself “that is like a caged beast trying to get 
out!” 

“Ah, you’re clever!” she laughed. “I’ve heard them 
speak of you! They call you Pierrot. You write poetry, 
and they say—they say—” 
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“What do they say?” 

“That you’re lazy!” 

“Perhaps,” he said. “At all events I lack the divine 
fire. What difference does it make whetherI write or do 
not write? What difference if you are great—or good? 
It’s life that counts, little lady! Life! Life! Life!” 

The Italian woman brought small glasses of brandy. He 
pushed one of them toward the girl. “To Life!” he said. 
“Yours and mine!” 

“I’m afraid of that!” she said, naively. 
tasted it!” 

“All the better!” he cried, gayly, with the glass waiting 
at his lips. “To your uneducated enthusiasm and to my 
over-educated indifference!” 

Her eyes blazed again gloriously into his. The liquor 
brought a flush to her cheek like the pink of a rose leaf. 

“You are a witch!” he cried, with a softer inflection in 
his voice. “Why should you want to be great, with e-;es 
like that—eh?” 

“I'd give my soul—” she murmured, dreamily. She 
leaned heavily against the table. He put his arm about her 
and crushed her little body to his side. 

“Your soul!” he whispered, fiercely. 
till you’re an old woman to talk about your soul! 
are you?” 

“Eighteen. How old are you?” 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“I like you!” 

“Yes? Good!” 
“Another brandy?” 

“No—no! I want to talk! 

“Have you far to go?” 

“No.” 

“Where is your coat?” 

She grew red. “I have no coat,” she said. “It isn’t 
cold. She tied a ruche about her neck. From the hook 
he took down a cape coat. He looked like a giant beside 
her. They stepped out into the winter night. 

The snow had begun to fall. It blew in gusts in their 
“It is cold.” She shivered, shrinking close to 
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“Your soul! Wait 
How old 


Again that odd smile curved his lips. 
He nodded to the waiter. 
I must go! It is late!” 


faces. 
him. 
He unhooked the cape from his coat and, laughing, 
fastened it about her with a tender little hug as though she 
were a baby. Out in the darkness, where he could not see 


that caged light in her eyes, he felt a pity for her as though 
she were a child. He hoped that their unholy flame, of 
which she was so unconscious, might never tempt him 
more. 

“Thank you, Pierrot,” she said in the darkness. 

“Pierrette! Pierrette!” he faltered, looking again into 
her face as the sudden gleam of an electric lamp wrapped 
them in its radiance. 

wt 

Lifetimes are crowded in decades when Fate plays with 
humanity. Much is lost, gained and more forgotten. But 
to look back upon a time of idle dreams and wasted oppor- 
tunities and realize that from this mire has sprung the rose 
of accomplishment, honor and fame are worth waiting for. 

This had come to a man who wrote plays and poems in 
Paris that were now heard around the world, which hailed 
him as a master. Like a star he had blazed out among the 
greatest of the earth, and his pen had turned to gold and 
had built him palaces by the sea and in the forest, where 
kings came to sit at his table. 

And of the wonderful plays-he wrote, the greatest were 
those he fashioned for an American woman whose name 
was only second to his own as the stage interpreter of his 
dreams and fancies. 

Her matchless art fulfilled the dreams he penned and 
gave them life. People stood amazed at the harmony. He 
fitted his noblest inspirations to the personality of the girl 
across the sea, whose photographs were about his study. 

How often he had gazed into the calm, pure eyes, the 
tender, serious mouth, and how often he had put into his 
lines phrases to fit her beauty! He longed to see the grave 
lips smile. For he was a poet, and although his soul had 
slept for years, it had wakened to a beautiful maturity. 

And as he sent his thoughts across the ocean, he built 
out of his fancy and the photographs about him a magical 
realization of his ideals—the queen that was to come to 
greet him some day, and at whose feet he would kneel in 
homage. 

He thought how he would tell her of the time when hope 
had seemed dead within him and ambition slept. When, 
like a call from the sea, a command had come to him, and 
he had arisen again as though from the dead. When, like 
a magician’s trick, the world had again grown beautiful to 


him. 


She must have been a child, then, he thought, and 
growing to beautiful girlhood, to express those dream-loves 
of his. He fancied how their hands would meet, and 
then—the silence that would fall as their souls looked at 
one another. 

Summer came, and he had gone to rest in his home in 
the country, where there was a great rose garden in which 
he hoped one day to walk with her. He was ill, and the 
doctors had advised him to rest. The news came that she 
was coming to France to confer with him about one of his 
newest heroines—that was to be their masterpiece. 

He waited, and he dreamed like a boy of how she would 
look; of her voice, of what she would say. She came one 
day. 

Her carriage wheels crunched on the gravel and she 
came across the grass toward where he sat, for he was 
very ill. 

She saw a man, somewhat stout, but ill-looking and 
weak, with sunken eyes, burning with a fever, it seemed 
But she smiled as she had been taught to do, and he sat 
cold and trembling before her, for between the parted lips 
he saw small, irregular, sharp teeth, like an animal’s, and 
above them eyes that seemed dead and colder than the grip 
about his heart. 

It was winter again and he strove against the snow 
through a New York street—Pierrette! Pierrette! He 
wished to fall at her feet and grovel there. Thus, his lady, 
his queen had come to him at last—like this! And she 
knew him not at all! 

She wondered at the man’s bearing. She had heard 
that he was very ill. And she spoke to him in hard, 
metallic tones, trained cruelly formal. For all that she had 
ever thought of this man across the sea was that his work 
had made her what she was. 

She let others call her a genius; but she knew herself 
that, from the first success which came, paths had been 
made for her, and she had to advance like an automaton 
and hide the secret of her false fame from the world. 

And looking upon him as he shrank before her, she felt 
something unusual within her—an emotion, a fierce impulse 
to rend the flame of his genius from him and make it really 
her own. She felt, somehow, that it belonged to her. 

Thus they had met—once—and: thus they met once 


again! Town Topics. 
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MATTERS MILITARY. 





THE MIRROR has received the following 
succinct statement of the appeal for the 
establishment here of a City Troop: 

“A number of the young men of this city 
have used their best efforts to organize a 
first-class troop of cavalry. The World’s 
Fair was the first incentive for its fostering. 
Our State laws prohibit the organization, 
drilling, etc., in Missouri, of a body of men 
other than the State forces, and the troop 
must, therefore, become a part of the Na- 
tional Guard of Missouri or retire into 
oblivion. There are no funds in the State 
treasury to equip such an organization, as 
our learned legislators have, heretofore, 
deemed the paltry sum of $30,000 sufficient 
for the maintenance of the National Guard 
of Missouri for the period of two years. It 
is said, however, that a bill appropriating 
$200,000 for the equipment and mainte- 
nance of the militia, will be passed at the 
next session of the Legislature. This strange 
phenomenon may come to pass; precedent, 
however, is against it. 

“Putting this aside, however, the plain 
facts are that the people of St. Louis should 
have enough civic pride to equip a troop of 
cavalry for escort duty during the World’s 
Fair. Will they do so? 

“Take, for a single instance, the visit of 
Prince Henry, of Prussia to St. Louis. 
Would it not have been most fitting that the 
World’s Fair city should have had, like 
other metropolitan cities of the country, an 
official escort for the Prince, composed of 
local men? In New York City, troops from 
Squadron “A,” N. Y. N. G., performed 
this service. In Chicago, men from the 
First Cavalry, I. N. G., acted as escort. In 
Washington, men from the National Guard 
of the District of Columbia had the place of 
honor. By this, of course, no reflection on 
the regular cavalry is intended. It is simply 
a local matter in the cities visited. Can 
there be any greater incentive than the 
World’s Fair to arouse St. Louis from the 
state of lethargy that has so long prevailed 
in military matters? The citizens should 
contribute liberally to such an organization. 

“Further, the World’s Fair Company 
should aid the troop financially. The troop 
has made formal application to that Com- 
pany for this assistance, and its members 
prepared to submit facts and figures showing 
bids in hand for the equipment and main- 
tenance of the Troop, ina thoroughly first 
class manner. The statement that the Ex- 
position funds cannot legally be used for 
this purpose isa subterfuge. Mr. Murray 
Carleton, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and one of the subscribers to the 
troop, has so informed the committee. Mr. 
Carleton is thoroughly in favor of this 
organization, although he is a member of 
Battery A, and so would many others be if 
the local press would come tothe troop’s 
rescue and present the matter to the public 
in the proper light.” 

The MIRROR would be glad to see the 
City Troop project succeed. At the same 
time the MIRROR regrets that the agitation 
and solicitation for acity troop is, apparently 
at least, in conflict with the efforts of Capt. 
Frank M. Rumbold to secure funds for the 
completion of Battery A. Armory. The 
Battery is an historic institution, and the 
work that has been begun upon its armory, 
on South Grand avenue, should be pushed to 
completion. The Battery deserves well of 
the town, and the Battery is even now 
soliciting funds for the prosecution of its 
building plans. If the City Troop project 
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can be carried out only at the expense of 
the Battery project the MIRROR would 
declare against it. If there are enough 
public spirited people in the city to put up 
the money for both the City Troop, and the 
Battery Armory the MIRROR would be glad 
to chronicle the fact. However, we all know 
that St. Louisans have been pretty severely 
tapped for subscriptions of late and that a 
very small number of men, comparatively 
speaking, have to do the subscribing in this 
town, for almost everything. Practically 
the same set of men bear the burden of 
every heavy draft for public purposes and 
the multiplication of drafts just now is,there- 
fore, unwise to say the least. The MIRROR 
would like to see some sort of compromise 
effected whereby the City Troop,and Battery 
A could join forces to get together money 
for both the organizations at once. The 
City Troop would be a good thing for the 
town. The Battery Armory will be needed 
for horse shows, conventions etc., in the 
event of the demolition of the Exposition 
and Coliseum. The latter project as the more 
necessary, should not be sacrificed for the 
former as the more ornamental, but the 
former need not be sacrificed if the two 
organizations can reach an understanding. 
Battery A and the City Troop should “get 
together.” 
ee 
TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c, 
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A WASP IN HER CORSAGE. 





The recent publicity given to the private 
affairs of Mrs. Jessie Benton -Fremont 
recalls to Mrs. Mary Wright Sewall a story 
which she had from the lips of Mrs. 
Fremont herself. Many years ago, when 
Jessie Benton was a girl just budding into 
womanhood, she paid a visit to her grand- 
mother in Virginia, a stately dame of those 
post-colonial days, with all the inherent 
dignity of the self-respecting, Southern 
aristocracy, of which she was a distinguished 
member. There was a house party during 
Miss Jessie’s visit, and a grand reception, 
attended by the wealth and beauty of the 
surrounding region, and the dear old grand- 
mother presided at the table and conducted 
herself with all the aplomb of a member of 
the first family. 

After the dinner, and after the guests had 
withdrawn, the grandmother invited Miss 
Jessie to her room, where she asked the girl 
to assist in disrobing her, and while taking 
off the brocaded corsage out flew a wasp, 
which had stung her grand mother most cruel- 
lyin a number of places. The girl was horri- 
fied by the suffering which her grandmother 
stoically endured, but her grandmother 
simply said: “It was tosee thisI brought 
you to my chamber. Let it ever be a lesson 
to teach you through life the self-possession 
and unalterable dignity that must character- 
ize a Southern woman in every circum- 
stance.” 
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Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 
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She: “Well, dear, after that you must ac- 
knowledge that you are a fool!” He: “I 
always knew it, darling; but—until I mar- 
ried you—I managed to keep it secret.” 
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No Home Complete Without an 
Instantaneous Water Heater. 





See it in practical operation at 


Backus Building, 


Jou Olive St. 


Usona Hotel 


CORNER KING’S HIGHWAY AND McPHERSON AVENUE. 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN » CAFE. 


STRICTLY HIGH CLASS. 
FRANK M. WHITE, Manager. 




















THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. . Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 
RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 

PORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 
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Mermod & J&ccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Captain and Mrs, Rice are visiting in 
California. 

Mr. and Mrs. Given Campbell have gone to 
Pass Christian. 

Mr. and Mrs, Clinton Udell have gone South 
for a few weeks. 

Miss Edith Blake gave a small but delightful 
luncheon last week. 

Mrs. Charles B. Gerhart is spending some 
time at Hot Springs. 

Mr, and Mrs. George I. Hassett have returned 
from Cuba and Florida. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Kdward Edmunds have 
returned from Pass Christian. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Taussig have returned from 
a fortnight’s stay in the South, 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Thornburg are 
visiting friends in Pasadena, Cal. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Powell and a party of 
friends are visiting in New Orleans. 

Miss Martha Hutchinson is visiting her 
brother and his bride in New York. 

Mrs. Rhodes H. Cox, accompanied by Mrs. A. 
Hinzpeter, are in San Antonio, Texas. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duthiel Cabanne and their 
family have returned from New Orleans. 

Mr. and Mrs. John KE, Thompson and their 
mother are making the Mediterranean trip. 

Mrs. M. K. Jennings, who has been visiting 
her sister, Mrs. Allen, is in Hot Springs, Ark. 

Miss Edith Collins, accompanied by Miss 
Bliss, of New York, are visiting in Asheville, N. 
& 
Mr. and Mrs, Dan Nugent and their sister, 
Mrs, Baker, will leave this week for Hot Springs, 
Ark, 

Miss Maude Swygard, who has been visiting 
Miss Mabel Saunders, has returned to Kansas 
City. 

Miss Susan Leigh Slattery, and Miss Ruth 
Slattery have come from New York to visit 
friends. 

Mrs. George Castleman and Miss Margot 
Postlewait, have gone to New York to sail for 
Europe. 

Mrs, Prentis Dana Cheney entertained the 
Acephalous Euchre Club at its Monday after- 
noon meeting. 

Mrs. KE. D. Adreon, accompanied by Mrs, 
Alfred Carr and Mrs. Georgie Young, have re- 
turned from a Southern tour. 

Miss -Clara Bain is visiting Mrs. Richard 
Tournillon Bond, in New Orleans. Mrs. Bond 
was Miss Geraldine Dillon, of St. Louis. 

Mr. and Mrs, Isaac Hedges, after their wed- 
ding tour, are temporarily located at the Huse 
residence. Mrs. Huse is stillin the Kast. 

Miss Stella Culver is in San Francisco, visiting 
her cousin, Mrs. George Proctor Winternute. 
Mrs. Winternute was formerly Miss Ida Culver. 

Mr, and Mrs. John O’Fallon Delaney are 
among the St. Louisans at Pass Christian. Miss 
Sophie Sloan, Miss Marie Tracy and Col. 
George Hayward, are also there. 

St. Louis friends have just received cards from 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Hamilton Woods, of 
Harriman, Tenn., announcing the advent of a 
son, who has been christened Leighton Scott 
Wood. Mrs. Wood was Miss Maza Scott of this 
city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Byron B. Brown have sent out 
invitations for the marriage of their daughter, 
Miss Georgia Fisher Brown, and Mr. Bryce Karl 
Patten, The ceremony will take place Wednes- 
day, March 12th, at six o’clock, at the Centenary 
M. BE. Church, South, 

Mrs. Richard A. Mills gave a euchre party, 
last week, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. T, J. Caie, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, guests of Mr. and Mrs. Ferd P. 
Kaiser. The prizes were won by Mesdames 
T. J. Caie, Joseph Barker, Messrs. F, P. Siwyer 
and Hy. Davis. Mrs. F, O. Sawyer was awarded 
the consolation prize. ; 

Invitations were issued last week by Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Maxwell Fry for the marriage of 
their daughter, Miss Marion Whitney Fry, and 
Mr. Charles Wallace Montaigu, of Chicago. The 
ceremony will take place Wednesday, March 
12th, at noon, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fry, 
4342 Maryland avenue. Aftera tour the young 
couple will be at home to their friends with Mr, 


and Mrs, Fry. 
et 


When one suffers with corns and bunions 
for a time he then begins to think that there 
is something radically wrong. The fault 
nearly always lies with the shoe. Shoes 


should fit neatly and snugly. They should 
be of the best quality. 


Swope’s shoes are 
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the best for fit, finish and durability. 
Swope’s is at 311 North Broadway, St. 
Louis, U. S. A. 

et 


A TRYST. 





BY WINSTON CHURCHILL. 





Alas, alas, the leaves do blow 
To East and South and West! 
And so my thought and longings go. 


O gray or gold, or steel-blue cold, 
My spirit hath no rest. 
Where’er I turn, thy story’s told. 


’Tis whispered from the hills by day, 
And nightly by our star. 
The burden on the wind—thy lay. 


My waking hours are dreams of thee: 
My spirit, wandering far, 
Comes back, so wearily, to me. 


OF thee, the blue light ’neath the pines, 
Where silent needles fall, 
Repeats, O faintly, wondrous lines, 


And ever, ever can I hear ~ 
Thy voice beyond my call. 
Am I to see thee never, dear? 


The misty sun slips in and out 
Behind our bare oak-tree. 
And so I sway ’twixt hope and doubt. 


But in the night my soul takes flight. 
Our trysting-place can be 
What star in all of Heaven’s height? 
—In February Scribner's Magazine. 
set 
Stops the Cough 
and works off the Cold. 

Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold 
in one day. Nocure, No pay. Price 25 cents. 
et 
PROOF POSITIVE. 





A convict at a French penal settlement, 
who was undergoing a life sentence, desired 
to marry a female convict, such marriages 
being of common occurrence. The Gov- 
ernor of the colony offered no objection, but 
the priest proceeded to cross-examine the 
prisoner. 

“Did you not marryin France?” he asked. 

Ves,” 

“And your wife is dead?” 

“She is.” 

“Have you any document to show that she 
is dead?” 

"No.” 

“Then I must decline to marry you. You 
must produce some proof that your wife is 
dead.” 

There was a pause, and the bride pros- 
pective looked at the would-be groom. 

Finally he said: “I can prove that my 
former wife is dead.” 

“How will you do so?” 

“I was sent here for killing her.” 

The bride accepted him notwithstanding. 

Fe Ft 


THE WOMAN'S LOT. 





“Poor woman!” She works hard all day 
and then she’s up nearly all night with the 
babies.” 

“What’s the matter with her husband? 
Why doesn’t he help her?” 

“Oh! he puts in all his time agitating for 
an eight-hour day for the workingman.”— 


Philadelphia Press. 
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JEFFERIES, IMpPoRTER OF EXCLUSIVE 
AND ORIGINAL MILLINERY, Room 403, Mer- 
mod-Jaccard Building, Locust and Broadway. 








Write 
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Free 
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We have just received and placed on sale, 


a Beautiful Line of 


Glass 
Cologne Bottles, 


COVERED WITH 


Solid Silver Deposit 


richly engraved, making very handsome 
ornaments for the toilet table. 
The size shown in the illustration is 


ONLY $2.75. 


We have others in larger sizes, plain 
glass and also red and green, all carved 
with Solid Silver Deposit, at $3.25, $4.00, 
$5.00, $7.50, $8.00 and up to $22.50. 


Locust St. 








THE “DU BARRY WALK.” 


Following in the wake of the kangaroo 


walk comes the promenade a la “Du Barry.” - 


It isa willowy movement in which hips, 
shoulders, head and arms are brought into 
play, and it is said to have first seen the 
light of day quite recently in Washington, 
D.C. 

The “Du Barry” is pronounced to be a 
decided improvement over the kangaroo, the 
Zaza, the “Florodora” or any of its other pre- 
decessors. The fact that the new walk was 
introduced and promptly adopted by fair 
maidens in Washington, New York, Chicago 
and all other big cities during the holiday 
season, when no one had time to think of 
anything but shopping and presents, is a 
recommendation in itself. 

“Where did you learn it?” asked one 
young woman of another, as they stood 
chatting in front of a Washington candy 
store. 

“From Mme. Du Barry—Leslie Carter— 
you know, but surely you were there? No, 
you weren’t, else you would not have asked 
me where I learned, for, really, the Du 
Barry walk was the most striking thing in 
the whole performance. I can’t describe it, 
but I can walk it. Come around this evening 
and I’ll show you how.” 

And that is the way they learn. Those 
who failed to see the play take lessons from 
their more fortunate sisters, and still others 
do the best they can from observations made 
while “downtown.” 

For the benefit of ambitious beginners a 
few instructions may be found very helpful, 
for the Du Barry walk is an art in itself and 
must be acquired perfectly in order to be 
successful. It is composed of three move- 
ments, those of the hips, shoulders and head, 
all of which are noticeably in use when one 
walks. 

Commence by taking very short, tripping 
steps, with a sort of Olga Nethersole-Sarah 
Bernhardt-Leslie Carter combined movement 
of the hips, allowing one side at a time full 
ease of motion. This is readily understood 
when the novice attempts to walk ala Du 
Barry, forin a Zaza or kangaroo walk the 
stride, being a long one, does not permit of 
such noticeable use of the hips. In the Du 
Barry walk the weight is thrown well on 
each foot before being transferred to the 
other, and this continual balancing gives the 
desired effect of luxurious ease anda fas- 
cination of movement.—New York Journal. 


WISE KHOGIA. 





A certain Mohammedan priest, a “Khoja” 
was so much in favor with his fellow 
villagers that they insisted on his preaching 
a sermon in the mosque, which he had 
never done, not having any oratorical gifts. 
He mounted the pulpit sorely against his 
will, and, looking round at the congregation, 
asked in despair, “Oh, true believers, do 
you know what I am going to say to you?” 
They naturally replied. “No.” “Well, I am 
sure I don’t,” he said, and hurriedly left 
the mosque. The congregation were, how- 
ever, determined to have their sermon, and 
and next Friday forced him again into the 
pulpit. When he again put the same ques- 
tion they replied by agreement. “Yes, “Oh, 
then,” he said, “if you know, I needn’t tell 
you,” and again escaped. On the third 
Friday, the villagers made what they 
thought must be a successful plan. They 
got the Khoja into the pulpit, and when he 
asked what had now become his usual ques- 
tion, replied: “Some of us know, and some 
of us don’t.” “Then,” replied the Khoja, 
“let those of you who know tell those who 
don’t.” After this the congregation re- 
signed themselves to do without sermons. 
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COMPARISONS ARE ODIOUS. 





Dick: 
hand,” 

Mayme: “Do you really think so?” 

Dick: “Yes; with one exception it is the 
smallest I have seen for many a day.” 

Mayme: “And the exception?” 

Dick: “The one I heldin a little game last 
night.” 


“You have an unusually small 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 


or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its su or cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 
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SAVAGE’S CASTLE SQUARE OPERA. 





The Savages are upon us! After laying 
siege to Chicago, they swooped down upon 
us last Sunday. The Century Theatre, 
where they are encamped, echoes with their 
whoops. Never, in the annalsof time, have 
Indians yelled more lustily, and large num- 
bers of citizens nightly gather within the 
walls of their temporary home, to hear and 
wonder at their song. Many of the same 
braves and squaws whowere inthe band 
when it visited us last year are again on 
view. New scalps have been added to their 
trophies of triumph, otherwise they are but 
little changed. The handsome princess 
Leonora Norwood, possibly in emulation of 
her distinguished sister in song, Emma 
Eames, has cast off some superfluous flesh, 
thereby enhancing her brilliant beauty. Her 
voice, Sunday night, told of sleeping-car 
draughts, but she succeeded in demon- 
strating, between coughs, that she still 
possesses the unique Norwood vocal organ. 
The lovely Leonora was gorgeously and be- 
comingly robed, and many costly gems glit- 
tered on her fingers. 

The noble chieftain, Manrico Sheehan, 
disproved also, conclusively, on Sunday, 
any loss of lung power. The reports of his 
vocal collapse were evidently fabrications, 
as he never sang more vigorously or reson- 
antly, in fact his tone seemed broader and 
more free than formerly. The valiant 
brave, Di Luna Goff, who is by all odds the 
most artistic vocalist in the band, has gained 
in sonority and vibrancy of tone, and sent 
out top notes with thrilling effect; his act- 
ing, too, shows a gratifying advance. 

A recent addition to the band, Marion 
Ivel by name, appeared as Azucena in 
Sunday’s “Trovatore” show. She is young, 
and while there is youth there is hope, but 
in viewing her performance one could not 
help wishing for the polished art of a 
Frances Graham, or the reckless power of a 
Maude Lambert. 

The squaws and braves who noised in 
chorus, made a splendid numerical and 
tonal showing. 

An orchestra, made up of twenty-four 
local musicians, did some effective work 
under the leadership of N. B. Emanuel, 
who also evidenced a gentle but firm hand 
in his direction of the members of the band. 

And now of the great pale-face chief 
Peerless Edward Temple! Our own, tenuous, 
tenebrous Teddy—he of the multiplicity of 
names. He still compels obedience from 
squaw and brave alike and the result is as 
impressive as ever, but, so whisper his 
friends, the old time austerity and gloom 
have disappeared and in its place are geniality 
and joy. The erstwhile pale-face has joined 
the band in spirit as well as in body, as- 
sumes his feathers with a jaunty air, and 
has now hecome the best Indian of them all. 
Long live Edward the Peerless—Edward 
Powhatan Tecumseh Temple, king of 
flamboyant braves. 

st 
THE SAVAGE CARMEN, 





The second night of the Savage band’s 
stay in St. Louis was devoted to an attack 
on Bizet’s opera of “Carmen.? To Josephine 
Ludwig fell the greater part of the task. 
She was cast for the title role, and despite 
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the fact that the music is wholly unsuited to 
her voice, she made her singing attractive, 
and revealed, in her playing of the part, 
considerable dramatic power. Her death 
scene was immensely impressive, and 
throughout the opera, whenever the tragic 
note was demanded, the prima donna was 
fully equal to all the situation called for. In 
the first scenes she lacked the sinuous sen- 
suosness we are wont to associate with Car- 
men; she is clever in the use of her fine 
eyes, and waves her pretty arms most grace- 
fully, but fails to convince us of her wanton- 
ness. A tragically serious,but not a wickedly 
seductive Carmen, is Josephine Ludwig’s. 

Delamotta, at his best, dramatically, and 
better than his best, vocally, Rennyson, in 
her most vocal mood, Eddie Clark, more 
dashing than ever, helped the prima donna 
in her difficult undertaking. 

The /vel so overweighted the night by 
Azucena, bloomed out most gorgeously in the 
role of one of Carmen's gipsy friends. She 
is a beauty, and no mistake, with a lithe, 
well-rounded figure, a pretty face, of which 
the most striking feature is her full-lipped 
mouth,and an abundance of soft,dark brown 
hair. The youthful contralto has a fine 
voice, too, and if she will let the Azucenas, 
the Amnerises and Ortruds rest for a year or 
two, she will eventually do something worth 
while. 

The dusky Ramey, as her companion, 
suffered not by comparison, and did some 
very telling work in several ensembles. 

The band’s leader, Emanuel, isa gem. 
The most erratic singer cannot get away 
from his beat, and he gets better results 
from the meninthe pitthan anyone who 
has occupied a similar position with this 
band. 

The proprietor and manager of this noisy 
tribeis in a fair way of getting much coin 
from the citizens of St. Louis during the 
seven weeks of his stay. His show pre- 
tends to be no more than it is—popular 
operas, presented in a manner that will 
appeal to the masses, at prices that appeal 
to the masses. 


ad 
PADEREWSKI. 





Paderewski is coming to St. Louis next 
week to give one piano recital at the Oleon. 
New York is now under the spell of the 
great pianist. James Huneker terms him 
the “lemon leaved god of the hysterical.” 
The Polish virtuoso is the greatest piano 
player and now his opera “Manru” is the 
talk of the hour. Critics are divided as to 
its merits, but the public flocks to see it, and 
the public crowds to hear Paderewski play. 
To further quote Huneker, “he floods the 
air with delicious tone waves.” Huneker 
finds a new element in his playing this year, 
which, he says, is a tremendous added 
virility and almost boisterous grandeur. His 
work at his first recital in New York 
swayed allbefore it, and at the close of the 
recital there were five encores, and scenes 
that recalled Bacchic frenzies. 


THE THOMAS PROGRAMMES, 
To-morrow and Saturday evenings Mr. 
Theodore Thomas will conduct two concerts 
in the Odeon, with the full strength and 
membership of his Chicago orchestra of 
seventy skilled musicians. The programmes 
of these concerts, while made up of musi, 
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of the highest order of excellence, lean de- 
cidedly toward the popular rather than the 
classical side of composition. They will 
demonstrate conclusively that good music 
is not an eternal mystery to be solved only 
by the chosen few, and that great art-works 
may be enjoyed by those who have not time 
or opportunity to give them special study. 
The programmes are representative of a wide 
range of national musical spirit, Germany, 
Russia, Finland, France and England hav- 
ing composers on the list. The programme, 
on Friday, with Leopold Kramer as soloist, 
includes first, the “Renish Symphoay,” com- 
monly know as Schumann’s third, though 
as a matter of fact his last, the one which 
was published as number 4, being a revision of 
the one which has its proper place as num-. 
ber 2. This symphony was composed at 
Dusseldorf,in 1851, to celebrate Schumann’s 
appointment as Director of Mnasic. The 
work was meant to havea “popular” and 
national character, and designed for a 
Rhenish musical festival The fourth 
movement has to do with the ceremonies 
attending the installation of the Archibishop 
of Geissel as Cardinal, a function at which 
Schumann was present. The finale was 
meant to represent a folk-festival on 
the Rhine. The second feature of the 
Friday programme is the “Scotch Fantasia,” 
by Bruch,depending for its thematic material 
largely upon Scotch melodies, from which 
the composer has devel»ped a work which 
has virtuosic importance if not the orthodox 
form of a concerto. A third number is 
“Don Juan,” the first of Richard Strauss’ 
elaborate tone-poems, composed in Novem- 
ber, 1889, and played for the first time at 
Weimar, the same year. The subject of 
this work is to be found in a poem of the 
same name by the famous Hungarian poet, 
Nikolaus Lenau (1802-’52.) Sibelius, the 
composer of the “Kalevala,” is a name 
which bids fair to become famous in 
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musical circles, howbeit its owner hails 
from faraway Finland. Helsingfors, the 
capital of this little country, supports 
a thriving whiversity and alsoa symphony 
orchestra, whose fine performances astonished 
the European world of music in 1900, when 
Sibelius took his organization (of which he 
is the assistant conductor) on an extended 
tour, of the important cities of the continent. 
Jean Sibelius, whose “Zwei Legenden” is on 
Friday’s programme, is regarded by his 
countrymen as their most distinguished 
living composer. The fifth number for 
Friday evening is Glazounow’s “Ruses 
d’Amour,” a most interesting bit of music 
writing and very new. Saturday’s pro- 
gramme, C, Brueckner, soloist, opens with 
the Wagner “Rienzi” overture, and is fol- 
lowed by “Ein Marchen,” by Josef Suk, 
son-in-law and the pupil in composition of 
the great Bohemian master, Antonin 
Dvorak. Although just turned twenty- 
eight years of age, he has already produced 
many works of varied importance. He is a 
brilliant violinist and has beenin the Bohem- 
ian String Quartet of Prague since 1896. A 
Raff Concerto follows the Suk work, then an 
overture from Mendelssohn’s “Melusina,” 
and then the theme and variations of the 
“Kaiser Franz,” developed in the musical 
setting which Haydn made for a patriotic 
song, known as the “Emperor’s Hymn,” 
written in 1796, by one Lorenz Leopold 
Hanschka, and performed for the first time 
on Feb. 12, 1797, on the occasion of the 
twenty-ninth birthday of the Emperor Francis 
I of Austria. On this melody Haydn 
afterward composed the four variations 
now played, which, in conjunction with the 
theme, constitute the second movement of 
one of his most celebrated string quartettes. 
The remaining numbers are an “Allegretto 
Vivace,” by Bizet, and a concert overture, 
“Cockaigne,” by Edward Elgar. 
et 

We have a beautiful assortment of wed- 
ding, engagement and birthday rings, all 
kinds and sizes. No matter how much you 
spend on a ring you can spend it to the best 
advantage with Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broad- 
way and Locust street. 
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AT THE LAMBS’ CLUB. 





There used to be a pretty mean member 
of the Lambs’ Club—one who was always to 
the fore when any one else was treating, but 
who never by any chance offered to buy. 
He was of a literary turn and thought more 
of his abilities than the publishers did. 

This characteristic was well known to all 
the members, and one afternoon he button- 
holed Nat Goodwin and John Glendinning in 
the club. He commenced to relate his good 
fortune. A publisher that morning had 
promised to publish his latest work. 

“What is it?” asked Glendinning. “A 
novel?” 

“No,” replied the author; 
biography.” 

“Accent on the ‘bi’?” 
ning pointedly. 

“No,” chimed in Goodwin. “Accent on 
the ‘auto,’ I suppose.”—New York Times. 
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HOW IT WAS DONE, 


“it is my auto- 





“]’]1 match you,” said the sporty girl, “to 
see whether I’ll accept you or not.” 

“Alas,” replied the foxy suitor, “you’re 
more than a match for me.” 

Thus, by his compliment, he won her.— 
Chicago Post. 

FF 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


inquired Glendin- 
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WHISTLER AS HOST. 

J. Alden Weir tells a story of the eccen- 
tric Whistler, which has not before found 
its way into print. Weir was one day 
copying one of the old masters in the Na- 
tional gallery, when he became conscious of 
a man passing to and fro once or twice be- 
hind him. The man paused, and looking 
over the painter’s shoulder murmured: “Not 
bad.” 

But Weir was engrossed in his work and 
gave no heed to the passing comment. After 
looking around a bit more the stranger 
stopped again and repeated; “Not bad; not 
bad at all.” 

Mr. Weir turned slightly, and with the 
courtly graciousness of his characteristic 
manner, bowed acknowledgment and re- 
sumed his painting. The stranger, whom 
he had not turned far enough around to look 
at, stood still and presently spoke once more. 

“I’m Whistler—I’m Whistler,” he said. 

Weir turned full around then, and there 
stood the archmaker of enemies ready to 
make a friend. Mr. Weir founda way of 
making himself known without saying, “I’m 
Weir,” and Whistler was delighted. He 
was all affability and insisted that the New 
Yorker dine with him at his club. The day 
was by that time spent and painting time had 
passed, but Weir had planned to leave 
London at 10 p.m. and had packed his 
luggage preparatory to doing so,before going 
to the gallery, expecting to dine quickly and 
take his train alone. 

Whistler was insistent, however, and 
Weir went to his hotel, unpacked and clad 
himself for dinner, Whistler agreeing to 
call for him at 7 o’clock. The hour came, 
but no Whistier, and another hour went and 
still no Whistler, and no word from him. 
Weir never gets angry, it is said, but he 
hanged his clothes again and at that 
moment Whistler was announced. He was 
all elegance and apologies The genial 
Weir forgave much and started with his host 
for the club, concluding that the 10 o’clock 
train would not carry him away that night 
after all. 

At the door of the club Whistler halted 
abruptly, remarking that he was no more a 
member of that club and so couldn’t take 
his guest there. 

“But we’ll go to my house,” he said, re- 
assuringly, “and make up with a supper of 
cold lamb.” 

The dignified Weir had become limp by 
this time and possibly faint. He went along. 
As they passed in at Whistler’s door 
Whistler asked the astute butler if he had a 
bit of cold lamb, andthe butler said he 
thought so. Whistler asked his guest to re- 
main for a few moments in a small reception 
room, promising to return for him directly. 
Men and women in evening dress arrived 
and passed up stairs. The apologetic host 
reappeared and led Mr. Weir into a company 
of his friends, whom he had invited to a 
Lucullian repast, and the New York guest 
has been known to refer to the evening 
since as a particularly jolly one. 

At the close of the feast Whistler indulged 
ina Roman luxury. Rising, he tossed an 
essence into the dishes containing gold fish 
onthe table, and the fish, poisoned, rose to 
the surface and, spurting the perfumel 
water over the diners, turned on their sides 


and died. 
Fe 


A very unique wedding gift, shown at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 
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QUALITY is the essential ele- 
ment in anything that makes it 
distinct from other similar things. 

QUALITY is the essential ele- 
ment in our garments, that makes 
them distinct from all others. 

They keep their shape and re- 
tain a pleasing grace and style 
after much wear. 

We call your special attention to 
our elaborate line of rare and 
beautiful fabrics for Spring and 
Summer wear. 

It will be a pleasure to try and 
please you, and we believe it will 
PAY YOU to give us a chance to 
do so. 

Spring Suits and Overcoats to 
your order 


$20 to $50. 


Mills & Averill 
TAILORING CO., 
Broadway and Pine St. 
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BANKS 
My success in Bank 
building is design- 
ing classic, lasting 
structures of very 
solid appearances 
calculated to inspire 
a substantiability of 
institution. I have 
built many of late 








Kansas City, 
St. Joseph, 
Omaha, 
Denver. 


An excellent evening train for the West is 
the Bnrlington’s No. 15 from St. Louis at 
the desirable leaving hour of 9:00 P. M., 
for Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Denver, 
Nebraaka, and the Coast. 


GREAT 
TRAINS 


e For Kansas City, St. Joseph, Ne- 
9:00 a. m. braska, Far Northwest, Port- 
land, Washington, 


2: 15 m For Denver, Colorado, California, 
e p * St. Joseph, Nebraska, St, Paul, 
Minneapolis, 
For Kansas Cit Denver St. 
9:00 p. m. ¥ 


Joseph, Omaha, Council Bluffs, 
Nebraska, Pacific Coast. 






Tickets and information at City Ticket Office, 
S. W. Corner Broadwey and Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo, 


CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 


FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT'S ALL. 
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READY MARCH 10, 
THE NEW VOLUME IN VEST POCKET SERIES. 





AAS TRIPLEX 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 


BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 





HE three essays brought together in 

this the latest of the VEST POCKET 

SERIES are intimately related in 

their serene philosophy of life, and “seem 

in many ways the most purely ex cathedra” 
of all Stevenson’s personal utterances. 

The title-essay was printed in 7he Bibelot 
last October, and going out of print almost 
immediately it became impossible to sup- 
ply would-be purchasers, as only a few 
copies were reserved for sale in the bound 
volume or to complete sets in the original 
wrappers. 

Since then urgent requests that «s 
TRIPLEX be reissued by itself in some 
choice format at a moderate price have in- 
duced Mr. Mosher to include it together 
with Ordered South and Walking Tours in 
his Vest Pocket Series. To round out 
and complete the personal note, three 
poems are also given entire: Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s very beautiful /n Memoriam, 
Stevenson’s own exquisite Epitaph, and 
the lyric by Mr. W. E. Henley quoted in 
full by R. L. S. at the close of his 
Christmas Sermon. 

Printed on Van Gelder hand-made 
paper of special size, made to order for 
this series only, with type set in old style 
8-point Roman (234 x 5446 page,) and 
Chiswick ornaments and original cover 
designs, the four volumes at present 
comprising the Vest Pocket Series are 
without parallel—are simply unique in 
American Publishing. 


The edition is bound in four styles: 


Blue Paper Wrappers, . « SS Net. 
LimpCloth, . ae” 
Flexible Leather, Gilt T ie sk aa. 
Japan Vellum Edition, . . . 100 “ 


Each volume is in separate slide case. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE VEST POCKET SERIES. 
I, Fitzgerald’s Rubdiyat. 
II. Sonnets From The Portuguese. 
III. Swinburne’s Laus Veneris, 
IV. Ats Triplex and other Essays 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, Portland, Maine 

















BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg’t, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET 
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“UN WELCOME MRS. HATCH.” 





“The Unawelcome Mrs, Hatch.” Well I 
should say so. However did such an actress 
as Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske come to accept 
such a play—such an utterly futile play? It 
was written, of course, by one of the smart 
set, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and it wasn’t 
smart, but it was set, deadly set. 

A great audience greeted the lady at the 
Grand Opera House, an audience that was a 
compliment any actress might be proud of. 
And this great audience, assembled in eager 
anticipation of something fine, was dis- 
appointed, grievously disappointed. 

Was the play too fine? At first I thought 
so, but as it uncoiled itself the first im- 
pression vanished. The play was simply 
dull. Yes, dull, talkily dull. 

“But realistic” says some one. Yes, but 
the realism was ineffective, even to the real 
door that shut to with a slight slam in the 
first act. Mrs. Fiske could not be under- 
stood a short distance from the stage. You 
caught her beautiful voice. The tones 
allured, but you could not distinguish the 
words. It was pantomine made exasperating 
by indistinct but not inaudible speech. 

Mrs. Fiske was the artist, however mau- 
ger the defects referred to. Her business 
was deliciously minute at all times. Her 
walk was in itself a delight. Her appeals to 
her ex-husband in the first act for a sight of 
their daughter were made with a fine reserve 
of emotion, with a manner so far from 
theatrical that it was almost unnatural to the 
crowd demanding emphasis of color. She 
talked, when you come to think of it, just as 
a woman of her character would talk when 
promising that she would make no scene. 
She gave a splendid depiction of a woman’s 
nervousness and in the curtain scene of the 
first act in which she sat in a chair self- 
gratulatory over her success, between 
laughter and tears after an intense scene, 
the truth was there. It was there with con- 
vincing power, but the dumb show before 
made it only dimly perceptible in its re- 
strained effectiveness. 

So with all the scenes. Their fineness of 
acting was utterly defeated by the dullness 
of the lines. Their untheatrical excellence 
was marred by  fatuous_ playwriting. 
Realism Mrs. Fiske gave you, but it was a 
realism that seemed automatic. The scene 
in Central Park,with its tragedy shot through 
with children’s movement, was too calm. 
Mrs. Hatch was under compelling restraint, 
but was too much restrained. Her action 
as she overheard her daughter talking to 
girl friends was undemonstrative to such a 
degree that it lost the impressiveness of 
strenuous self repression, and the passages 
with Agnes, the old family nurse, and with 
Trevor, the man who loved her,were similar-: 
ly devoid of the least semblance of the 
faint thrill that forced itself out of her self- 
control in the first interview with the hus- 
band from whom she was divorced. This 
was realism pushed to a point in common- 
placeness that would have been too far for 
even the late James A. Hearne to have gone 
in the quest of the uttermost of naturalism. 
Mrs. Fiske carried her naturalism so far in 
the episodes with that excellent actress 
Annie Ward Tiffany, as Agnes, that one 
might not unjustifiably, have suspected that 
Mrs. Tiffany was the starin a comedy and 
Mrs. Fiske a languid sort of foil. The 
whole second act was thin and it faded into 
nothingness through a dribble of the childish 
bathetic. 

The third act opened up with a chatter that 
suggested a long-roll of ping-pong drum- 
ming. Mrs. Hatch is admitted as a modiste 
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to try on her daughter’s wedding gown. 
Here was acting that was great, if the crowd 
could only have known, if the play had been 
constructed so as to bring the incident, as it 
were, toa focus. Mrs. Hatch acted undoubt- 
edly as a woman of her calibre would have 
acted toward the daughter to whom she was 
pledged not to reveal herself. She said 
nothing. She simply nervously yearned to 
caress the girl, but withheld herself. She 
knelt and kissed the end of the bridai veil 
while the bride was distracted by the 
humoresque-sentiment of Agnes. There 
was not even a sob by the mother supposed 
to be dead. Her heart failed her twice, but 
she hid the cause. There was a tremendous 
inward struggle the spectator knew, by an 
instinct, but the symbolization of it in outer 
action by the mother was so obscure, so 
dim, so almost utterly invisible that the 
manner seemed spiritless to a degree that 
was disheartening to the audience. Realism, 

I grant you. The art that conceals art— 
admitted. But acting is not reality. There 
must be emphasis in acting. Here there 
was none. It was alla dull grayishness in 

which there was hinted no heart-throb, 

glistened no tear, even though the daughter 
mentioned tears. “Drawn too fine” is the 
only verdict one can honestly pass upon all 

this. 

In this third act, too, the scene between 
Mrs. Hatch and Mrs. Lorimer, who had 
succeeded to her place, was devoid of that 
spell of real passion which was expected of 
Mrs. Fiske. Her denunciation of the 
usurper of her place was almost calm. 
There was no torrent of words. There 
was no flash of indignation. There was 
a dullness that was not that of a 
weary, broken life. There was no change 
in the key. When Lorime;, the husband 
intervenes, his former wife tells her tale of 
exculpation, of an imaginary error and of 
the deceit of the woman who succeeded her 
without any emotion at all appropriate to the 
situation, so far as one could judge by every 
canon of dramatic tradition. When the 
daughter bursts in upon the scene between 
her mother and stepmother there is a brilliant 
instant of pause, a pause that flashes fire 
through the dun, gray tone of everything up 
to that time, barring the kissing of the veil, 
and thenthere’s an inspiration of wordless- 
ness. The girl peers into the mother’s face. 
The mother, almost imperceptibly pulling 
herself together, walks to the other side of 
the room, picks up her valise, walks back 
past her former husband, past her daughter 
and off the stage. The walk is almost a 
stalk, so erect, so firm, so soldier-like it is in 
its terrible self-discipline. 

The last act is poverty, fidelity of an old 
servant, reconciliation all around—somewhat 
banally written it is, too. Mother and 
daughter meet and embrace. Mrs. Hatch’s 
lover, Trevor, appears and tells his love in 
something like the mild rhodomontade that 
affects him throughout the play, though he 
is a first-rate actor. Mrs Hatch falls in his 
arms, sighing dreamily, “Dreams! Dreams! 
Dreams!” and sinks down before her lover. 
He calls for aid. He looks in her face. A 
harsh cry of horror and agony bursts from 
him. The form in white sinks further. He 
buries his head on her shoulder. Curtain. 

O Realism, Realism, Realism what a 
crime is all this in thy name! A great 
actress almost wholly eclipsed because a 
member of the 400 thought she knew what 
was tragedy. Not wholly eclipsed however, 
for Mrs. Fiske is too great and fine to be 
utterly suppressed by a play to. which realism 
should not be applied, being conceived as a 
play in a fundamentally melodramatic tone. 
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L.ACKERMAN. MANASERs — E.B.KLINE. 
5 - 419 421-423-425-N. BROADWAY. 


Aeadquarters for 
Correct Millinery 
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Jole Agents for Connelly Zurbans. 
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Jpring 
Overcoats 


Is now complete. 

We have them in all 
Desirable Materials, 

Shapes and qualities. 

The long, loose, 

Graceful garment, 

The medium length Coat 
And the short natty Topcoat. 
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All our own good make, 
And guaranteed to 

Give perfect satisfaction. 
You save money when 
You buy the BEST. 
They hold their shape 
And always present 

A stylish appearance. 





Prices from 


$10 to $30. 
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Aumphrey’s 
Broadway and Pine Jt., 
St. Louis. 
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FOX 
Typewriters 


COMBINE 


SIMPLICITY 


AND 


DURABILITY 


In a higher sense than any others 





6 MODELS. ANSWERING 
EVERY REQU/REMENT. 


None so Simple in Construction. 
None so Beautiful in Design. 
None so Easy to Operate. 

None so Durable. 


Art Catalogue and prices on request. 
Fox Typewriter Co., 
128 N. Front St., Grand Rapids, al! 








A SUPERIOR ‘POU RE: 
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This Powder will give the complexion @ uniform cast eliminat- 
ing all pretense as to make-up, and when artistically applied, no 
woman need fear objectionable criticism. Square box for dresser 
75¢. Round violet box soc. Sent to any address on receipt of price 

STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
af. 2. a £3: = 














There’s the rub. The play is as melo- 
dramatic as “The Moth andthe Flame” in 
its every note. Mrs. Fiske plays it with a 
restraint and repression in diametric oppo- 
sition to the conception. Despite the 
anachronism, notwithstanding the hamper- 


ing of working in a mistaken medium, Mrs. 
Fiske has great, quiet, terrible moments 
that recall the power and pity of “Tess,” 
the harder, flintier, tragic pathos of “Becky 
Sharp.” There are moments when her 
voice searches out as by miracle a responsive 
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note to atragic,piteous mood that is not in the 
play as compacted, but it all comes from this 
wonderful woman artist’s conception of some- 
thing that the writer of the play never could 
fathom. The mother’s suffering does now 
and then call to you with acall for sympathy 
that you must heed. It is a vast pity that 
the play should be so trivially constructed as 
to make {the actress’ mightiest moments 
seem almost meaningless. 

The afterpiece, “A Bit of Old Chelsea,” 
is not an improvement upon the first play. 
It is nothing but an incident, a feminine 
gender version of Stevenson’s, “A Lodging 
For The Night,” but without the fine, 
cynical, literary flavor. A London flower 
girl in a young man’s room and in his bed. 
They talk of the young man’s fiance. The 
flower girlis piqued. She rises and departs, 
leaving him a spray of flowers as he sleeps. 
The bit of work has some charm of simplicity 
in style of treatment, but the subject is 
otherwise anaemic. The sentiment is of 
the tawdry sort that makes a hit in London 
music-halls. The humor is not exactly 
elephantine, nor even bovine, but it is heavy 
none the less. The conversation is silly 
when it is not over gushy. The suggestive- 
ness of the situation is not mitigated by 
brightness of any sort. Mrs. Fiske does 
fothing, and it ends in nothing. It is 
realistically unreal in every phrase. Its 
farcicality is jarring in one place, and its 
sentiment is farcical in another. It is only 
an incident, and incidents, they say, are 
not logical. But an incident should mean 
something when put before us on the stage, 
and “A Bit of Old Chelsea” is just Dickens’ 
pathos reduced to the verge of the absurd. 

I went to see Mrs. Fiske filled with 
memories of her splendid 7ess and her in- 
cisive Becky Sharp, as, doubtless, did most 
others in that superb audience Monday 
evening last. I saw her splendid genius 
smothered so that the glints of its fire 
showed but fitfully in the atmosphere of 
fatuity over the two productions in which 
she appeared. I saw a really fine realism 
of acting displayed in the place where it was 
wholly out of the picture. I saw a brave, 
gifted, earnest, great women trying to con- 
fine her powers to things small and vain and 
unworthy of her. The play might be made 
over into something, but for the society 
blight upon it, but for the fact that faintly- 
perceived, strong, elemental things are 
handled in it trivially. The shock was some- 
thing more disheartening than a professional 
critic would care openly to confess to feel- 
ing. 

But surviving the shock is my unshaken 
conviction that Mrs. Fiske is an artist 
worthy of the most patient study and most 
generous consideration. Had she not held 
us all by the dynamic force of herself, in 
spite of the play, in spite even of her own 
voice, in spite of the dreariness of realism 
enwrapped in melodramatic fustian? That we 
sat out the play was Mrs. Fiske’s triumph. 

After Annie Ward Tiffany, ever cleanly 
Hibernian, comes Eleanor Morretti, éver 
olive-tintedly passionate, but never blowsy 
or frowsy in her wickedest fury. Mr. 
Brandon Hurst is a villain enough. Robert 
Haines was 7revor and a strong feature of 
the cast. Max Figmon’s fine abilities were 
lost in an unworthy role. 

The right stuff is in this company, but the 
wrong stuff is in the play and playlet the 
company presented Monday evening. The 
pity of the disappointment will not soon 
evanish. The Deadhead. 
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an unexcelled assortment 


to harmonize with our 
i Beautiful Gold Frame 
Parlor Suites with their 
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exquisite coberings. 





Inspection Solicited. 









COMING ATTRACTIONS. 





For the second week of the Castle Square sea- 
son at the Century Theater, a repertoire embrac- 
ing tone pictures of Egyptian life as it existed 
zeons before the Christian era and of student life 
in the Quartier Latin of Paris to-day, will be 
given in Verdi’s ‘‘Aida” and Puccini’s “La 
Boheme.’”’ There is a dash and daring, an 
intrepidity and disregard of tradition in the 
contrast of such juxtaposition. The artistic 
resources of Mr. Savage’s fine organization will 
be drawn upon for casts for each opera, anda 
series of sound and genuinely interesting per- 
formances may be confidently expected. The 
cast for ‘‘Aida” is as follows: Aida, Adelaide 
Norwood; Amneris, Miss Marion Ivel; Priestess, 
Maude Ramey; Rhadames, Joseph F. Sheehan; 
Amanasro, Winfred Goff and KE. A. Clark; 
Ramfis, F. J. Boyle; King, J. Parker Coombs; 
Messenger, George Tennery. ‘La Boheme’ will 
enlist the services of a strong array of talent as 
follows: Mimi, Miss Gertrude Rennyson; 
Musetta, Miss Josephine Ludwig; Rudolph, 
Miro Delamotta; Marcel, Winfred Goff and E. A. 
Clark; Colline, Francis J. Boyle; Schaunard, 
E. A. Clark; Alcindoro, E P. Temple; Benoit, 
J. P. Coombs; Parpigol, George Tennery, 
Carriages may be ordered for 10:30 for ‘‘La 
Boheme, and 10:45 for ‘‘Aida.”’ 
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The attraction at the Olympic Theater, begin- 
ning Sunday, the 9th, will be Nixon and 
Zimmerman’s presentation of ‘‘The Messenger 
Boy.’”’ Senic effects and costumes are said to be 
exceptionally handsome. Mr. James T. Powers 
heads the company of over one-hundrcd persons. 
The catchy music, interspered throughout the 
piece, and pretty girls should draw large audi- 
ences. 
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“Der Postillon von Muencheberg’”’ as _ pre- 
sented by the Germania Stock Company, Sunday 
evening, was enthusiastically received. Miss 
Luli Euler’s benefit, on Wednesday evening, 
was well attended. Sunday, March 9th, Victor 
Leon’s “‘Gebildete Menschen” will be produced. 
Wednesday, March 12th, Mr. Oscar Hahn will 
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Mediaeval Chairs in 
Weathered Oak and 
old Spain leather. 
Waxed Mahogany 
Serbing Tables, 
Baronial Hall Chairs, 
**Art Nouveau’’ 


Occasional Tables. 
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be given a benefit. ‘‘Das Ver Lovene Paradies,”’ 
by Luding Fulda, will be the attraction. 


ed 


“The Topsey Turvey Burlesquers,’ at the 
Standard, this week, are playing to large audi- 
There are comical situations, lively 


ences. 
music and pretty, vivacious girls to please eye 
and ear in the olio, while the vaudevillians are 
contributing their share quite as effectively. 
Next week ‘“‘Harry Bryant’s Burlesquers.”’ 
Fd 

If you have not yet enjoyed a good skate at the 
Ice Palace, Cook and Channing avenues, you 
have missed a rare treat. The ice is in splendid 
condition and the music thrilling. 


est 
Mr. Chas A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and 
is now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 
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SOFT ANSWER. 





There once arose a discussion at Ely 
cathedral over a certain Norman capital 
which had become unpleasantly conspicuous 
in consequence of recent alterations. Dean 
Peacock lost his temper and called his 
brothers “a pack of geese.” That this was 
very likely true, made the comparison all 
the more odious. Canon Thompson stepped 
into the breach and by his ready wit, re- 
deemed the situation without risking the 
truth: 

“Really, Mr. Dean,” he said, “you forget 
your——” 

As he hesitated for a moment they 
thought he was about to add “manners.” 
but he went on—“your Roman history. 
The cackling of the geese saved the 
capital.” 







It’s Time 
We saw you and you saw our Spring 
and Summer fabrics. 

Because forehanded man is above 
four-footed beast in time of war he 
prepares for peace. When Winter 
swirled and snapped we were pre- 
paring for Gentle Spring. 

And we’re ready for your order for 
your Easter “duds”—ready with our 
counters full of new fabrics that are 
ready to goon your backs—ready to 
make you clothing that will please 
your fancy at prices that will fit your 
purse—ready to make them “on time.” 


We’re ready for you as soon as 
you’re ready for us. 


MacCarthy-Evans Talloring Co., 


820 Olive Street, Opp. Post Office, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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HEAVY SHOES. 





“Other women can wear these heavy stiff- 
soled shoes if they want to,” said a bright 
little woman who lives uptown, “but so far 
as Iam concerned I would as soon putona 
pair of heavy brogans, the kind the men 
plod in, out in the more rural sections of the 
country. Ashort while ago I bought mea 
pair of these heavy shoes just because other 
women were buying them. Women want to 
keep up with the procession, you know. No 
woman cares to be behind the times in any 
respect. They want the latest thing all the 
time, and they generally manage to get it, 
no matter how much the male members of 
the family may object to the particular thing 
in question. But coming back to heavy 
shoes, the objection I have to urge to them’ 
is simple enough. Did you ever notice how 
women walk when they are shod in these 
half-masculine shoes? They walk like men. 
It is simply awful. They lose much of the 
grace they are wont to display in walking. 
A pretty walk is one of the chiefest charms 
about womankind. When she loses this she 
loses much. Why, heavy shoes result in a 
heavy, awkward walk needs no explanation. 
Men who wear boots do not show the same 
grace and suppleness in walking that men 
with shoes on show. What a woman ought 
to wear is the pliant shoe, the shoe that will 
allow the muscles of the feet and lower 
limbs to move in easy grace and suppleness. 
Men, as a rule,’ like the graceful swing of a 
woman’s walk, a willowy, undulating sort of 
movement. Of course, this can be carried 
to an extreme. They do not like what may 
be called a weak walk. They want the sub- 
stantial sort of grace which expresses itself 
in well defined lines, and, in my judgment, 
the heavy shoe will not allow of this. Ido 
not mean to say that in many instances the 
wearing of these shoes is not justified. They 
have their virtues. Take women’ who are 
exposed a great deal, who are forced to be 
on the go a great deal in all kinds of weather, 
and the heavy shoe is really the proper thing. 
In many instances these women are strong 
enough and have the muscles and the ro- 
bustness to overcome the effects I have 
been discussing. But cases of this sort are 
exceptions to the rule. Pliancy, as a rule, is 
wanted in a woman’s shoe.”—Memphis Com- 
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Wedding invitations, in correct forms, at 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
100 fine calling cards and engraved copper 
plate; $1.50; 100 cards from your plate, 


$1.00. 
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“PUTS’ AND “CALLS.” 





A correspondent writes: What is the 
meaning of “puts” and “calls,” and how are 
they utilized in speculation? 

Suppose Union Pacific to be selling at 103. 
A pays B $100 and B agrees to take from 
A 100 shares of Union Pacific at par at any 
time within thirty days. A therefore has 
the privilege of selling Union Pacific to B at 
par, no matter if the price of Union Pacific 
falls within thirty days to 95. This isa 
“put.” 

Suppose Union Pacific to be selling at 
103. A pays B $100 for the privilege of 
buying 100 shares of Union Pacific from B 
at 106 any time within thirty days. A thus 
acquires the right to buy Union Pacific at 
106, no matter if the price goes to 110 with- 
in thirty days. This is a “call.” 

Suppose Union Pacific to be selling at 
103. A pays B $200 for the privilege of 
either selling 100 shares of Union Pacific to 
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B at par or buying 100 shares of Union 
Pacific from him at 106 any time within 
thirty days. In this case A may take advan- 
tage of the market whichever way it goes, 
and either buy it at 106 or sell at par, if 
there is a profit in so doing. This is called 
a “spread.” 

Privileges are used generally in one of 
three ways. They are bought with the ex- 
pectation that as the price at which the 
privilege may be executed approaches, the 
value of the privilege will rise, and the 
buyer can sell for $200 or more what he 
purchased for $100. There are brokers who 
make a business of dealing in privileges. 

Privileges are bought because the buyer 
believes that the market is going to have a 
considerable move within a short time and 
that he can make money on the privilege it- 
self. The endeavor in cases of this kind is 
to buy privileges when the market is thought 
to be starting on a considerable swing, or to 
deal when the market is at an extreme point 
and when the probability of a reaction is 
considered strong. 

The third use, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, that is made of privileges is for the 
protection of operators in trading. Suppose 
John Smith believes that Union Pacific is 
going to have animportant rise. He buys a 
“put” from some responsible house or opera- 
tor on 500 shares, perhaps 3 points below the 
market price. He then buys 500 shares of 
the stock with the feeling that his loss is 
limited to the 3 points which he has paid for 
his privilege. 

If the price of the stock goes below par in 
the case above cited, he can still, during the 
limit of his privilege, deliver the stock on 
the “put.” The ability to limit a loss per- 
mits an operator to trade ina larger line 
than he would otherwise venture, and this, 
if his estimate of the market is right, 
enables him to make a larger profit than he 
would otherwise have done.—Wall Street 


Journal. ; 
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BARON ROTHSCHILD’S REPLY. 

Some years ago, while Baron Rothschild 
and a nobleman friend were taking a 
pleasure trip along the Rhine, a young lad 
on the boat noticed the end of a silk hand- 
kerchief sticking out of a corner of 
Rothschild’s pocket. Turning to his chum 
he said: 

“If I could only get that handkerchief. 
Think how much it must be worth!” 

“Try to get it, then,” said his chum with 
visions of the fabulous value of a Rothchild 
handerkerchief. 

So the lad took the endof the handker- 
chief between his fingers and _ gently 
tugged at it. At this point the nobleman 
turned to the baron and whispered: 

“Baron, that boy beside you is taking 
your handkerchief.” 

“Let him alone,” said the baron, “We all 
had to start small!”—New York Times. 

Fee 

Our new designs in diamond jewelry have 
the latest improvements in settings. Lowest 
prices, quality considered. Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 


ee 
ALREADY ENLIGHTENED. 





“Why don’t you start a literary society in 
your settlement?” asked the new visitor. 

“Kaze,” we've got all the eddication we 
wants,” was the reply. “We knows that 
rope is 3 cents a foot fer folks that won’t 
leave when they’re told to, an’ that twice 2 
is 10 when the niggers air votin’ agin good 
guver’mint!”—Atlanta Constitution. 
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Equitable Building. 


muscles at the sacrifice of others. Is 
a cure and a preventive of Rheuma- 
tism, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Nerv- 
ous Disorders and all lung troubles. 
Will not only develop muscular 
strength, but will give sound mind 
and body, healthy complexion and 
physical symmetry. Requires but 15 
minutes a day. Obesity reduced. 
ViIcTOR:—I write these words of com- 
mendation in consideration for what 
your ‘‘Physlcal Culture’’ 


done forme, Your method of develop- 
ing exceeds any system I ever tried, as it 


weeks the result has been most gratify- 
ing, and I heartily endoase your system. 
Yours Truly, J. MEYER HARRIS, 
Harrris Shoe Co. 


St. Louis, March Ist, 1902. x es 
Hundreds of St. Louisians will cheerfully recommend my system. 
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Physical Culture *izner 


The Victor System of Physical 
Culture unitormally and perfectly de- 
velopes every muscle of the body 
without use of apparatus—no abnor- 


one set of 


system has 


Within three 





Instructions by mail or under my personal supervision at your home. Private lesons 
or classes at my Physical Culture Institutions. Holland Building or 4147 West Belle 
Place. Send two-cent stamp for free booklet “Physical Culture.” 

“VICTOR,”—HOLLAND BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, 
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KANSAS GITY*||. 


Trains Leave St. Louis at 10:00 P. M. and 


Reclining Chair Cars (Free) 
Standard and Compartment Sleepers 


Revolving Chair Parlor Cars (Pree) 


EMBRACING 
ROOM, SMOKING AND LOUNGING 
APARTMENTS AND OBSERVATION FA- 
TRAN CILITIBS ON BOTH DAY AND NIGHT 
NV 
RN as TRAINS. 


8:20 A. M. Daily. 
Matchless Equipment, 


—aND— 
ON NIGHT TRAINS, 


ON DAY TRAINS, AND 


Cafe Dining Cars, 


LIBRARY, READING 


“The Only Way.” 
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DON’T ROCK THE BABY. 





Doctors are not as a general rule greatly 
influenced by purely sentimental considera- 
tions, and they have issued the mandate: 
“Babies should not be rocked to sleep.” 
This would at first seem cruel and arbitrary, 
but it is not as unreasonable as it would ap- 
pear. It is vastly better for the baby to be 
undressed and laid down in the crib, with a 
cool, fresh pillow under the little head, to 
drop into a quiet sleep, than to be held in 
mother’s warm arms, close against her 
breast, and rocked for half an hour or more, 
says Arthur W. Hale, M. D., in the Febru- 
ary Woman's Home Companion. With most 
babies a very little training will be sufficient 
if they have never become accustomed to 
the rocking. If you are not Spartan enough 
to leave the baby while he is vigorously pro- 
testing against the procedure, sit by the crib 
and gently pat him tosleep. After a while 
even this will not be necessary. It is not 


only better for the child, but also for the 
mother, as the rocking habit, if persisted 
in, soon becomes a tax rather than a 
pleasure. 


Fe SF Ut 


As a remedy for sleeplessness, the eating 
of apples just before retiring for the night is 
said to be very efficacious. Persons uniniti- 
ated inthe mysteries of the fruit are liable 
to throw up their hands in horror at the 
visions of dyspepsia which such a suggestion 
may summon up, but no harm can come 
even to a delicate system by the eating of 
ripe and juicy apples before going to bed. 
The apple is excellent brain food, because 
it has more phosphoric acid in easily digested 
shape than any other fruit. It excites the 
action of the liver, promotes sound and 
healthy sleep, and thoroughly disinfects the 
mouth. It also prevents indigestion, and is 
one of the best-known preventives of dis- 
ease of the throat. 
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MR. WILLARD IN ROMAN. RED. 





Accomplished and infamous Italy of the 
middle ages, thither we are transported in 
Mr. Louis N. Parker’s play, “The Cardinal,” 
presented by E. S. Willard at the Olympic 
this week. It is a time of perfect taste and 
frightful morals, of real splendor and awful 
sordidness, of nobility reaching classic 
heights and treacheries that might have 
jaundiced Judas for very envy. 

The charm that lurks in names like 
Medici, Orsini, Strozzi; the captivation of 
that new antiquity, that ancient novelty, the 
Renaissance—these are the things in which 
Mr. Parker has steeped his play. There’s 
something of fire sheathed in ice about the 
time. There’s something lyric in the life. 
Utterance becomes vowellous, large, sweep- 
ing, yet somehow held back by firmly held 
memories of classic models in style. Life is 
life—that we know—but here are the time 
and place, in the Rome of Pope Julius II, 
when life has become an art of memory of 
past grandeur and of portentous formalities 
only thinly hiding the fiercest passions. 

Italian cunning is in this play under 
stately forms. Its velvety villainy which 
suddenly gleams forth unto savagery such 
as we remember from “The Cenci” is 
fascinating. There is a glamour about 
basest infamy that it never wore otherwhere. 
Mr. Parker has made a play in which the 
darker tints of the time are, in the main, 
used only for background to show off virtue 
and nobility, but the background is acutely 
sensed all the time, reeking as it is with 
enormous passions. Mr. Parker has written 
a good play. The material is touched with 
literary grace inmany a place. The plot is 
not new. The characters are not new. The 
climax act is stolen, no, “unconsciously 
cerebrated”—from “Hamlet.” But the au- 
thor has read his Pater, his Villari, his Ver- 
non Lee, his Maurice Hewlett, his Adding- 
ton Symonds, his Roscoe and he has caught 
much of that winsome grace and wistfulness 
and horror and infidelity of the time, some- 
thing of that piety of poisoners, that culture 
of the murderous ruffian, that blasphemy of 
the artist who holds religion only as form; 
contrasts, which daze one by their antagon- 
isms and seem nevertheless to blend into an 
atmosphere of immense tragedy in which the 
actors are interested only as in some spec- 
tacle. 

The Cardinal is such an one as Rome 
might well proclaim saint. He is wise, ar- 
tistic, virtuous, proudly humble as a Medi- 
cean Christian. He is a diettante without 
decadence. He is a pagan who has ac- 
cepted Christianity as true, but holds still to 
the pagan cultus cf the senses and never 
quite abandons the idea of the infallibility 
of the Virgilian lotery. He is a classicist 
churchman, a nobleman, an aspirant to the 
papacy itself, a creature of honor not ignor- 
ant of the spirit of Machiavelli. He is 
elegant, yet ina way elemental. He isin 
subtle harmony with the best of his time, 
yet hardly shocked by the worst in Italian 
character of that frightful period. 

Mr. Willard plays the role no as one else 
imaginable might play it. He has the 
suavity for the part. He has the richness 
of personal tone forthe part. He has the 
suggestion about him of a femininity that is 
very different from effeminateness. He has 
that strange sort of uncouthness of face that 
is made beauiiful, by lurking lines of sad- 
ness. His voice has bellsin it, and sighing 
zephyrs, and the rumor of the Gregorian 
chant in chancels that once were pagan 
tanes. His hands in gestures seem to mold 
plastically pictures out of the air. He has 
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so many things that might be called man- 
nerisms that one would rather not refer to 
hem, but he has something that exalts him 
tin your opinion more than all else, and that 
is a sort of reverence of attitude towards his 
work, We are used to think of all Cardinals 
as Richelieus or Mazarins, and those done 
up in daubs of genius by Dumas, but this 
Cardinal is a true man, a hero, a saint 
almost despite his ultimate triumph through 
the wisdom of the serpent. Though the 
part is talky in spots, it is withala splendid 
part, and Willard is the man for it. You 
cannot help clinging to him mentally all the 
time, even when he goes off the key in 
some needlessly loud outburst. He has the 
grace of the Roman patrician, the pomp of 
the church, the tinge of romance. 

The Cardinal’s brother wooes a wealthy 
merchant’s daughter. Another seeks the 
daughter’s hand. The other murders the 
merchant, confesses to the Cardinal and is 
absolved. The Cardinal’s brother is accused 
of the murder. The Cardinal cannot reveal 
the secret of the confessional: The brother 
is doomed to die. The Cardinal feigns 
insanity, traps the villain into an admission 
of the murder and the play ends happily. 

Mr. Willard is all the play. He is just the 
sort of cardinal aman might be whose father 
was a Medici, whose mother was an Orsini. He 
is a superb gentleman and scholar. He has 
adream of the papacy when he shall rule 
Christendom and make St. Peters the navel 
of the world, built by Angelo, decorated by 
Raphael and Sandra. He is the friend of 
Benvenuto. He is all that the Renaissance 
was in its loveliest manly aspect. Heisa 
priest. He is a connoisseur of art. He is 
filled with family pride. He cannot break 
the seal of the confessional to explain the 
circumstances that seem to convict his 
brother—flimsy circnmstances enough and 
terribly conventional, but enough for the 
purpose of the play. 

The murderer returns from a glorious 
campaign honored by the Pope, but he will 
not confess his crime to save the Cardinal’s 
younger brother, save upon terms of hellish 
infamy. The Cardinal’s tortures of help- 
lessness before Fate is exquisitely portrayed, 
but in the portrayal there is never a lapse 
from dignity. He does not falter in daty, 
in fidelty to honor. He keeps faith with 
the man who trapped him into hearing the 
confession, even though the secret almost 
blazes forth from his bosom when the 
vile Strozzi tries to make infamous terms 
with the intended bride of the man 
doomed to suffer for his crime. The 
Cardinal sees his house tottering to ruin, 
his family jeered in the Roman streets, his 
hopes of the triple crown vanishing, his 
brother almost at the gallows, but he makes 
no compromise with dishonor, will not 
capitulate before offers to secure his brother’s 
release, will not lose faith in the God to 
whom he exhibits a peculiar Medicean con- 
descension even in expressing humility. At 
last Virgil gives him a hint in a stray line. 
He will play mad, will lure the villian on 
and get him to make, outside the con- 
fessional, the admission he made under the 
seal. 

The mad scene is finely conceived; that is 
to say simulated lunacy is not overdone, but 
that scene is surpassed by half a dozen 
others in many moods light and gloomy. His 
translations of Virgil are rendered with a 
superior solemn artistry in the reading. The 
opening scene with the Cardinal between the 
two lovers is as delicious in gracious, digni- 
fied pleasantry as if Ludovic Holevy had 
done it for us. The scene of the confession 
of the murderer; of the sudden forget- 
ting response to his mother’s aspirations 
toward the papacy for him; the cursing 
of the villain and the salvation of 
Filiberta from acceding to the villain’s terms, 
—these and many other incidents of the 
drama are all carried by Mr. Willard with a 
thrill that is caused by something that is 
deeper than mere voice, grace, wonder- 
weaving hands, delicate mannerisms. The 
artist’s delineation has distinction. It also 
has repose in even its most lurid moments. 
This actor has style and gentleness and 
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Dress Goods. 


Newest All-wool and Silk-and-wool Novelties. 


Our Own Importations. 


Soft, clinging. transparent materials will be the most used of 
all this season for carriage, theater, reception and promenade 


Our assortment of these particular fabrics is now complete 
and includes many exclusive weaves and colors, among 


Silk-and-wool Veloutine Beige Faconne, in delicate colorings, 
with raised dots of self color— 


Silk-and-wool Imprime Duchesse, in white on soft color 


Siik-and-wool Veloutine Russe, with hair-line stripe of white 
silk, on light and dark colors— 


Melange Faconne, in a variety of entirely new color effects— 


Border Voiles, in choice variety of new Paris colors, with 
Jardiniere, Broche, Piquete and Novelty borders— 


Also an extensive variety of Crepe de Chines, Etamines, 
French Voiles, Crepe de Paris, Batiste Mistral Crepes and 
other open-weave materials, in street and evening colors. 


For Tailor-made Gowns— 
Irish, Scotch, English and American Cheviots, Tweeds, Mix- 
tures, Imported and Domestic Broadcloths, Homespuns, Can- 
vas Cloth and Shark-skin weaves. 
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BRIADWAY, OLIVE AND LOCUST STREETS. 
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strength. He has culture; that is to say, a 
feeling for the requirements of every inci- 
dent portrayed, for every picture shown. 
There is no flippant self-sureness about him, 
but his every line is marked “thorough.” 
His work has a satistying consicentiousness 
that does not hinder him when he wishes to 
soar. Heis in the grip of a mighty con- 
centration of great passions, but they do not 
master him. He mastersthem. He bears 
himself in every moment as becomes one 
who is the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 
In him, too, you see the beauty that almost 
palliated the moral hideousness, the weak- 
ness and diabolic strength of Italy at that 
time. He moves, a high, rare spirit among 
monster weaklings and weakling monsters. 
His cultured brilliance, moral illumi- 
nation casts a revealing flash _ into 
the intimate Italy that we know from 
the chronicles and from plays like 
Webster’s and Marlowe’s. Mr. Willard’s 
Cardinal shows what there was in the 
Roman Church that saved it from the per- 
verted pagan sensualism of art that was in 
reaction in Pope Julms II’s time, that saved 
the Church even from itself. The Medici 
were fine fellows when not fiends incar- 
nate. Willard is of the Medici who gave 
saints to the Church not those who taught 
hell new pointsin crime. He makes his 
Giovanni de Medici one of the few cultured, 
princely men who still believed in God at a 


time when all over Italy such horrors pre- 
vailed as made men wonder if God were 
asleep or dead. Mr. Willard gives you all 
this in such a way as to show how the 
righteous still kept faith with God and man 
even though the powerful mostly were their 
own gods,worshipping their passions in such 
splendid shamelessness that the reaction 
was coming to shape up the moral awaken- 
ing to sanity, the Reformation. 

The man stands out a magnificent protest 
against all the fair Hell that Italy had be- 
come, against the decadence that permitted 
a Strozzi to be the pet of the Pope. That 
you get from the play, and very little more. 
The little more you do get that is valuable, 
outside of your emotional delight are: a 
glimpse in Beppo of the world of the poor 
who supported all the magnificence and in- 
famy of the time, a deeply revelatory glimpse 
it is too, for Mr. J. G. Taylor, who plays 
Beppo, is an actor of the best sort; an as- 
surance that woman, in that splendid and 
sinful time, kept alight the torch of truth 
and kept sweet their souls; a suggestion 
that even then the merchant, like Chigi, was 
not without a soul for finer things, that the 
tradesman was not barred from the fountains 
of honor. Miss Ellen O’Malley’s Ailiberta 
had as much strength as the role required. 
Sydney Lawrence’s Strozzi was unevenly 
good, asif he were not quite sure of himself, 

The Deadhead. 
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THE JAMESON RAID. 





When Rudyard Kipling returned from 
South Africa a Liverpool newspaper quoted 
him as saying that Cecil Rhodes was the 
greatest manin the world. “How do you 
explain the Jameson raid, then?” he was 
asked. “There are some things,” Mr. Kip- 
ling returned, “that cannot be explained.” 

But Mr. Rhodes himself has explained it 
—or at least has given a plausible explana- 
tion—to Mr. W. T. Stead. The Jameson 
raid isan important event in history, for it 
was the indirect cause of the South African 
war. It will be remembered that Dr. 
Jameson led a body of 600 volunteers to- 
ward Johannesburg, the last of December, 
1895. He expected that the Outlanders who 
fretted under Krugerism would rise and 
join him and that the capital of the Rand 
would fall without a blow. To his surprise 
he was met by a force of Boer sharpshooters 
and had to surrender after seventeen of his 
men had been killed and forty-nine wounded. 

It was generally known that the scheme 
of the raid originated in the fertile brain of 
Mr. Rhodes, and it was supposed it was 
countenanced by Joseph Chamberlain. The 
colonial secretary’s denials were not con- 
clusive and the conduct of the trial of the 
Jameson conspirators added to popular sus- 
picion against him. Mr. Stead’s recent ac- 
count of the affair is evidently based on his 
conversations with Mr. Rhodes. It assumes 
the complicity of Mr. Chamberlain, but 
whether this assumption is on the authority 
of Mr. Rhodes does not appear. 

For several years before the raid the Out- 
landers operating the Transvaal mines had 
been becoming more and more restive under 
the unprogressive and oppressive rule of 
President Kruger. They began to discuss 
the overthrow of the existing Government 
and the establishment of a Republic. Mr. 
Rhodes, who was near at hand, believed 
they would be successful. They out- 
numbered the adult burghers, they were 
wealthy, well armed and daring. The Boers 
were without munitions of war and the 
previous election had shown a strong minority 
hostile to Mr. Kruger. Private advices to 
Mr. Rhodes were that the Outlanders were 
ready for revolt and were only less opposed 
to the British government than to the 
Transvaal, because it had never given them 
any help against Krugerism. 

Mr. Rhodes underestimated the resisting 
power of the Boers. He believed a blood- 
less revolution might take place at any time 
and unless something was done promptly 
there would be in the Transvaal a new 
republic, “ten times more a child ot the 
devil for England,” as he put it, “than Paul 
Kruger had ever been.” In planning the 
Jameson raid, he aimed to capture the Out- 
landers. The overthrow of Kruger was to 
be only an incident. He had nothing against 
the Dutch or their republic. 

“It seemed to me quite certain,” said this 
empire builder, “that if I did not take a 
hand inthe game the forces on the spot 
would soon make short work of President 
Kruger. Then I should be face to face 
with an American republic—American in 
the sense of being intensely hostile to and 
jealous of Britain—an American republic 
manned by Americans and Australians, who 
cared nothing for the old flag. They would 
have all the wealth of the Rand at their dis- 
posal. The drawing power of the Outlander 
republic would have collected around it all 
the other colonies. They would have 
federated with it as a center, and we would 
have lost South Africa.” This statement is 
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a sufficient explanation of Mr. Rhodes’ 
part in the scheme. 

The failure of the plan Mr. Stead at- 
tributes—he does not state explicitly that he 
has Mr. Rhodes’ authority—to Joseph 
Chamberlain and President Cleveland. Mr. 
Chamberlain, he declares, made it a con- 
dition of his connivance that Dr. Jameson 
should go in under the British flag and that 
the next governor of the Transvaal be ap- 
pointed by the colonial office. Mr. Rhodes 
would not have insisted on so much at the 
outset. The plan depended for its success 
on the co-operation of the influential 
Americans of the Rand, led by John Hays 
Hammond and Captain Mein. Two weeks 
before the raid was to have been made 
President Cleveland sent his Venezuela 
message to Congress and American feeling 
was strongly aroused against England. At 
this time news of Mr. Chamberlain’s con- 
ditions leaked out. Thereupon the Amer- 
ican conspirators flatly refused to proceed. 
They said they were willing to stake every- 
thing ona revolution that would set up a 
new government, but they refused to help 
on what they called a job to “gobble up” the 
Transvaal for England. | 

This explanation seems plausible and fits 
in with facts that are matters of public his- 
tory. When the raiders paraded on the 
night they were to leave Mafeking some of 
them asked whether they were going for the 
Chartered company or for the Queen. “I 
cannot tell you,” said Colonel Grey, “that 
you are going by the Queen’s orders, but 
you are going to fight for the supremacy of 
the British flag in South Africa.” On 
December 17 the Venezuela message went 
to Congress. Ten dayslater Mr. Hammond 
wired Dr. Jameson: “Experts’ report 
decidedly adverse. I absolutely condemn 
further development at present.” In spite 
of this warning Dr. Jameson persisted on 
his disastrous venture. The raid was the 
great mistake of Cecil Rhodes’ brilliant 
career. But it is evident he was not so 
wild in planning it as most Americans had 
supposed.— Kansas City Star. 

ee 
THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 





“Did you get your lost dog back when you 
advertised?” 
“No, but I got three better ones.” — Cleve- 


land Plain Dealer. 
FF 


A commercial traveler, well known in the 
cycle trade on both sides of the Atlantic, 
adds this to the collection of jokes on newly 
made happy fathers: 

The hero is the manufacturer of the wheel 
which the narrator sells. Being compelled 
to go away on a business trip about the time 
an interesting domestic event was expected, 
he left orders for the nurse to wire him re- 
sults according to the following formula: 

If a boy, “Gentleman’s safety arrived.” 

If a girl, “Lady’s safety arrived.” 

The father’s state of mind may be 
imagined when, a few days later, he re- 
ceived a telegram containing the one word: 

“Tandem.”—7he Denver News. 

ee 

Mr. Chas. A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and is 
now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust street. 

et 

“Did your aunt enjoy the play, being so 
deaf?” 

“Oh, yes; the costumes were so loud, you 
know.” —Philadelphia Bulletin. 





For Mother 
For Sister 


For Sweetheart 


For Wife 


For Easter 

For a Birthday 

For an Engagement 
For a Wedding 


Sonnets Jo a Wife 
By Srnest McGaffey 


The Sweetest, Truest, Sanest Love-Utterance in American 
Verse in the past quarter of a century. 


Printed on hand-made paper, bound in vellum boards, 
in a slide case. 


PRICE, 


Published by 


$1.25 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 


The Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 
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HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


THE PARK HOTEL, 

Under New Management. 
ENTIRELY FIRE PROOF. 
$30,000 IN RECENT IMPROVEMENTS, 
Finest Cafe and Grill Rooms West of New York. 
A strictly First-Class Family Hotel. 

Best Bath House in City in Connection. 

J. R. HAYES, Recently Prop. aga 
HOTEL, Mackinac Island, Mich., 
C. A. BRANT, Recently Supt, UNION /( 


LEAGUR CLuR, Chicago II. , 


CAP TURFD MAUSERS a nd MILITARY GOOD : CATA- 
LOGU2, 1,090 Illustrations, Regular Cyclopedia, 
mailed free. F. BANNERMAN, 579 Broadway N., Y. 
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Malt Nutine 


From the Physician’s standpoint. 


Where the stomach is weakit is always advis- 
able to prescribe Malt-Nutrine. Medical author- 
ities agree regarding the intense nourishing 
power of Malt-Nutrine and its great assistance to 
digestion. It is particularly adapted to strength- 
ening convalescents, weak children and those 
suffering from lack of blood, stomach diseases, 
etc. Malt Nutrine is prepared by the famous 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, which fact 
guarantees the purity, excellence and merit 
claimea for it. 




















IN OLD ST. JOE. 





Those excitisg old scenes are but memories 
now, 
When the pop of the bullwhacker’s whip 
Sharply rang, ere the Wild West had scarce 
felt the prow 
Of Progression’s great oncoming ship. 
And but few now remain of that dust be- 
grimed host 
Who had nerve in the dim long ago 
To fight and if need be to die at their post 
When the schooners rolled out of St. Joe. 


In the dust of the valley great serpentine 
trains 
Rolled from civilization’s last gate 
And slowly wound onward toward the great 
plains 
Where the red men were lying in wait. 
But every bronzed whacker trudged bravely 
along, 
Feeling never a fear of the foe— 
Their heavy whips cracked to the voicings of 
song 
As the schooners rolled out of St. Joe. 


When the sun seemed a ball of raw fire in 
the skies, 
When in torrents the rain sheeted down, 
When the winds blew the alkali dust in their 
eyes, 
Woaen the clouds wore a threatening frown, 
To the men with the bulls it was always the 
same, 
They’d the duty mark manfully toe, 
True philosophers all, they took things as 
they came, 
When the schooners rolled out of St. Joe. 


Those schooners of old are now rotting away, 
But bones of the cattle remain. 
The whackers surviving are wrinkled and 
gray. 
No more does the wagon boss reign. 
The swift-flying trains drawn by monsters of 
steam 
Now fly o’er the plains to and fro, 
And the stirring old days we recall as a 
dream 
When the schooners rolled out of St. Joe. 
—Denver Post. 
ee 


THE DOG AT DUNN'S, 





It was a small, two-roomed, stringy shanty, 
built near the foot-track between a miser- 
able Gippsland township and an active new 
mining field. Across the front was the 
legend: 
DUNN’S COFFERE PALACE. 

Bware the Dorg. 

I struck the place, when almost done-up, 
on the afternoon of a sweltering day, and 
after dropping bluey in the bar, which was 
furnished with a packing-case counter and a 
long, ricketty bush stool,went in quest of the 
manager. There was nobody in sight. A 
call excited no response. Three crowson a 
limb were the only living things visible at 
the back, but a coo-ee provoked mysterious 
growlings from an old cement-barrel lying 
near. 

Remembering the admonition con- 
spicuously painted on the front elevation of 
Dann’s palace, I investigated gingerly, and 
found a man witha bushy head and dirty, 
red whiskers crouched in the kennel. About 
the man’s neck was a leather collar, 


“What the deuce are you doing there, 
mate?” I cried. 

The man showed his teeth and snarled in 

reply. 

“Here, come!” I said, “no funny busi- 
ness. I want something to eat and drink.” 

With a growl and a bark the man jumped 
at me, and then for two or three minutes he 
tugged and tore at his chain, rearing and 
tumbling in his fury, and evidently de- 
termined to tear me limb from limb. Watch- 
ing my opportunity, I planted a thumping 
kick where it would do most good, and the 
dog-man suddenly abandoned his aggressive 
tactics, and howled dismally. I kicked him 
again, and he fled into his kennel head-first. 
It seemed to do him so much gpod that I 
continued kicking, and muffled howlings of 
the most dolorous kind arose from the 
barrel. But at this point a shrill voice 
created a diversion. 

“Hi, you, come away from that dorg!” 

A tall, stout woman, carrying a bucket of 
water, was hurrying up from the direction 
of the creek. 

“What d’ yer wanter tease him fer?” she 
asked fiercely. “Ain’t yer got no more 
sense?” 

“Tease, be hanged!” I said. “What sort 
of monkey tricks are these?” 

The woman put her bucket down, and 
shook a formidable fist in my face. 

“See here, young man, don’t think you 
can do as you like with my Joe ’cause he’s 
got a drop o’drink in him.” 

“Drink? He’s mad, woman!” 

“No madder’n you. It’s just the drink— 
nomore. He’s been on it fora week, an’ 
I always know when he’s had the drop too 
much, ’cause then he begins to fancy he’s a 
red dog with white eyes, an’ to humor him I 
chain him up an’ call him Toby. Pvor ole 
boy!” She patted Dunn’s red head sooth- 
ingly, and Dunn capered and frisked like 
an idiot, and made clumsy efforts to wag a 
tail he never possessed. | 

I took a drink of water, and moved on in 
quest of better company and liquor that 
might have a less devastating effect on the 
human understanding.—Sidney Bulletin. 

ee 

EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. 

To visit all points of the Great West for 
pleasure, education or business. 

The Union Pacific has authorized the 
following excursion rates: 

Twenty-Five Dollars from Missouri River 
points to California, Oregon and Washing- 

ton points every day during March and 
April. 

Phenomenally low rates to the Pacific 
Coast and intermediate points. Single trip 
Colonists’ tickets open to all during the 
coming spring and summer. 

Special round trip excursion rates will be 
sold to the Pacific Coast at less than one 
cent per mile. Choice of routes returning. 

It will be to your advantage to make 
inquiry in regard to these low rates to the 
Pacific Coast before deciding on the trip. 

Call or address postal card to 

J. H. Lorurop, General Agent, 
903 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 
et et 
FOR THE “DAUGHTERS.” 





A Washington shopkeeper, apropos of 


and with a stout chain he was securely present and coming conventions, has in his 
tethered tothe butt of a young gum. The _ show window this placcard: 

man sprawled in the barrel on his stomach, 
and between his extended arms lay the best 
part of a roast shoulder of lamb, at which he 
was gnawing, and as he gnawed his eyes 
turned up to me, and he growled ominously. 


SHOULD WEAR OUR 
G. A. R. TERS. 
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Press ‘Opinions 


About 


The Imitator. 





“iS to the author, whoever he may be, he deserves the thanks of 
the reading world for his clever presentment of the new 
wrinkle in our National costume. It may do us good to see 


ourselves as others see us.— Chicago Journal. 


The story is told with great skill, cleverness and wit. The 
author’s language is irreproachable English. The man who 
wrote this book is fitted for nobler things. He is capable of 
writing a great novel, not merely a bitingly clever one. And against 
the background of manikins, dudes, swells and generally unimportant 
personages who roam or dance through its p-ges shines one clear star. 
And that is Jeanette. She is as lovely and spiritual as a half-open rose. 
Nothing mars her absolute womanliness, her ideality aad her strength. 
She is the most beautifiul picture of a charming woman that literature 


has produced for many a year.—Chicago American. 


“The Imitator” is decadent and artificial in spirit. Although avow- 
edly a satire and an exposure of the evil and corrupt trend of New York 
society, with which, presumably, the anonymous author is familiar, the 
atmosphere of the book is unwholesome and repellant. . . . Con- 
siderable cleverness of style tends to make the story of the experiment 
more or less interesting in a way, but it is read under increasing protest. 
There is in evidence a deliberate choice of material which, save by the 
decadent school, is not preferred and, save by decadent readers, is not 


relished.— St. Louis Republic. 


“The Imitator” is not elaborate in its construction, nor is its delin- 
eation of the personages dealt with in the plot of an especially exhaustive 
kind, but its style, though somewhat mannered and, here and there, a 
little perfumed, is good, compared with much that is written and com- 
mended. There is a tendency toward epigrammatical sparkle and 
poetical trope, not always well considered, yet now and then there is a 
flash of social wisdom or a perception of the beautiful in life that is very 


pleasing. —Baltimore News. 


PrRIcE $1.25. 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Publisher, 


The “Mirror,” Ozark Building 


SAINT LOUIS MO. 
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STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The Continental National Bank 


February 25th, 1902. 








RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts vine OTD ae 
SPOGGION,, .ccccos <chie siipn ssonnste ssteued..ousetiad-ndven os teavtepeg yusensaents 451. 

PE EOE sicsise aussi Serdeens wads sens. sense csevetwas 4.000.00 
United States Bonds ...... shite: sentcainm o2ees 1,802,000 00 
Premium on United States Bonds.. ..... ‘0,000.00 
COEMOP BUGGIES WING DOME is 5 snes lesa: seene aseirican at . 461,600.00 
CAs. van dand and demand exchange 0.22... .....c00 -cccsssscsccce -concsseescncsccseccassessscssccccesesese Dp OTOSUIOOO 
$17,275 154.27 

LIABILITIES, 
COMER GOON cinacis sanpicen: sicnntoniansnn cones saanecte-pertd, soosenbd sopndannte baie $1,000,000.00 
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National bank notes outstanding ....... ..... ..... siagheauaue veredugdan Weukeidedeissaus aasaniseniadte 1,000,000.00 
m cen peiiatincescsinweieditetdacs .. 14,720,095.09 
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$17,275,154.27 


We invite attention to the above statement, and upon its merits 


confidently solicit new business. 
United States Depository. 


City of St. Louis Depository. 


OFFICERS. 


F. EK. MARSHALL, President, 
JOS. M. HAYES, Vice President. 
G 


GEO. W. PARKER, Second Vice President, 
. A. LEWIS, Cashier. 


. N. HITCHCOCK, Assistant Cashier, 


DIRECTORS, 


GEO. W. PARKER. 
L. B. TEBBETTS. 


B. EISKEMAN. 
ALEX, DOUGLAS. 


M. M. BUCK, 
JOS. M. HAYES. 
Cc. H. SPENCER. 


WM. J. ORTHWEIN,. 
H, S. PRIEST. 

A. H. BAUER 

F. EK. MARSHALL. 





THE STOCK MARKET. 





Dullness has again become very pro- 
nounced in Wall street proceedings. There 
is nothing doing. Prices move up and down 
in a sleepy, discouraging way, and the pro- 
fessional operator has things all to himself. 
Every other day some obscure stock is ad- 
vanced several points for the purpose of 
baiting the suckers and strengthening the 
rest of the list. Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic, Colorado Southern, Peoria & 
Eastern, Des Moines & Ft. Dodge and 
others of this caliber attracted the most at- 
tention of late. The leading stocks are 
being neglected, because the public is more 
or less interested in them. Taken as a 
whole, the situation has not changed much 
from what it was five months ago. The 
syndicates hold the stocks and the public is 
not anxious to buy at all, orto buy more. 
As the bulls cannot succeed in lifting prices 
to any decided extent, and as shrewd bears 
do not care to sell other people’s property, 
under existing conditions, matters have al- 
most come to a standstill. Prices are 
merely see-sawing, up one day and down 
the following day. Legitimate factors are 
not allowed to have much sway. Bear fac- 
tors are offset by holdings being concentrated 
and bull factors are believed to have been 
pretty well discounted. It needs something 
of a most decisive nature to make things 
lively again. 

The litigation about the railroad merger 
in the Northwest seems to have become a 
guantite negligeable. Wall street is about 
ready to forget it, and to look for other 
things to engage its attention. Speculators 
have short memories, because there is little 
money in thinking of the same old thing for 
any length of time. “Give us something 
new:” that is the everlasting refrain of Wall 
street. After the Attorney-General of the 
Government has filed his suit, it will take a 
long time to bring matters to a final conclu- 
sion, and in the meanwhile stocks will be 
affected, and that very materially, by factors 
which cannot be forseen at this moment. 
And so, if you refer to the Northern 
Securities case, the news-hungry Wall 
street man will simply tell you to forget it. 

At this writing, there is some apprehen- 


sion about the future of the money market. 
Interest rates are hardening slightly, and 
gold continues to be exported. Last week 
they shipped almost $4,000,000 to Europe. 
The movement of currency is once more to 
the West. Chicago exchange on New York, 
for instance, being at a decided discount. 
Sterling exchange is stiff at 4.877 and 
exports are considerably below the level of 
a year ago, while imports “are still expand- 
ing. Money is easy abroad, easier, ‘in fact, 
than it has been for a long time past, but 
we are called upon to pay our obligations to 
foreigners, and reviving industry and com- 
merce, new national and municipal loans in 
various Continental governments will soon 
result in a tightening of interest rates. The 
renewal of gold shipments from South 
Africa is still on a very small scale and can- 
not be expected to cut much figure in 
international finance. Most of the new 
South African gold is being absorbed by the 
Bank of France and the Imperial Bank of 
Russia. 

From a monetary standpoint, the market 
cannot be said to be a tempting purchase. 
But, for some reason or other, bulls appear 
to remain confident and nonchalant. § They 
scout the idea of a pinch in the money 
market; they rely on the syndicates to keep 
the surface smooth. The big fellows and 
banks rule money and stocks. If they do 
not want an advance in money rates, they 
will find means to prevent it, and vce versa. 
Manipulation is rife everywhere nowadays. 
If it had not been for manipulation, stocks 
would have broken several times, and that 
very badly, last summer and fall. But they 
were stoutly supported for reasons obvious 
to everybody. If natural forces had been 
allowed their legitimate sway on those 
occasions, the market would be much 
healthier and more active at the present 
time. Prices have made repeated attempts 
to rise in the last three months, but invaria- 
bly fell back within a few days under an 
avalanche of offerings. 

Improvement in German and French 
markets is still very much in evidence. On 
the other hand, the upward movement in 
London has, temporarily at least, come to a 
standstill. For the best of all concerned, 
it is to be hoped that the speculative gait will 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


$1,000,000.00 
925,402.20 


Capital, - . 
Surplus and Profits, 


H. A, FORMAN, President. EDWARD A. FAUST, Vice Prest. DAN’L SOMMERS, 2d Vice Prest. 


G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier, VAN L. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 





IMF Interest Paid on Time Deposits “ar 





Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


“SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 





EMF Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S. Line. = | 
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Saving Deposits. 


Open an account for any amount (from $1.00 up,) add to it from 
time to time as your circumstances will permit, ere long you will have 
enough to invest in a bond or buy a lot. This company can be of assist- 


ance to you in more ways than one. F 


Highest rates of interest on both check and savings accounts. 
Savings Department open till 8 o’clock Monday evenings. 


LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY, 


(ORGANIZED APRIL, 1894.) 
SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits $3,600,000. 
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300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


ST. LOUIS. 





G. H. WALKER & CO,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, _ Direct 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, Private 
Chicago Board of Trade. Wires. 


OEALERS IN 


High Grade Investment Securities. 
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H. Woop, President. W. E. BERGER, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - ST. LOUIS, MO, 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 


RICH’D B. BuLLock, Vice-Prest. 
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‘St. Louis Trust Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.29 
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INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 
Safe Deposit Boxes $5.00 and Upward. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 
Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. Railroad 


Stocks and Bonds a specialty. 


margin. 


Buys and sells for cash or carries on 
Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THB Mrmror by Guy P. Billon, 
stock and bond broker. 421 Olive street. 


CITY OF 8ST. LOUIS BONDS. 



























































Coup.|When Due.| Quoted 
Gas Co. oe J. D.| June 1, 1905) 10234 —103 
Park “ 6 | A.O./Aprill ,1905)109 —110 
Eepeet (SUS ac] 9 fla 3 I ata 
Reuewal Gild) . D.| Jun 25, = YA 
. A. O.|Apl 10, 1908}104¢ —105% 
“ 3% | J. D.|Dec., 1909/1024 —103 
« ee re pe July’ 1, 1918/111 —112 
“ = 3% . A.| Aug. 1, 1919}104 —105 
“ wn M. S.|June 2, 1920/104 —106 
“ Strela ; M. N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —108 
se 1d) 4 |M.N.|Nov. 1, 1912 
“ 4 |A.0O./Oct. 1, 1913/1 
“s ” J. D.|June 1, 1914 
“* ‘© 3.65) M N.|May 1, 1915 
ss “ 3%) BF. A.|Aug. 1, 1918) 
interest to seller. 
Total debt about...................0++ $ 18,856,277 
Assesement. .......0....0ccc0..ccc0-ceces seseee $352,521 
8T. JOSEPH, MO.| I “- 19 
ae F. A.|Aug. 1. 19031 1043¢ — 
—_ . occas ¥ Al, oe - 
1 ib. - 10-20/J.&D |June, — 
= ini ih Sn mn O.|/Aprl 1, 1914/104 —106 
“ : 5-20...| M. S.;Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 
* 4 10-20..| M. S.|/Mch. 1, 1918/108 —105 
“a 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/1041 —105 
an ee M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/105 —106 
“ 4 10-20..| J. D./July 1, 1919}105 —107 
ae 4 10-20.. June 1, 1 104 —106 
ae | pe J. J.\July 1, 1921101 —103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
When 
Due. Price. 
Alton Bridge 58-........------000--+-+- 1913 | 75 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68.....-.---..------+-- 1902 |100 —101 
Century Building My bo TEE 1916 |106- —106% 
Century Buildin ng 28 ap kdhiiee 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Bui Ria Ist. nasal 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s............-... 1911 |100 —101 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10) 1904 —101 
z nlock Tel Co., 6s Ist mrtg..... 1928 | 10534 —1063¢ 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s...........-....-.-- 1919 |109 ~-—109% 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s 1929 |1153; —116 
Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s} 1930 |1125¢ —113 
Mo. Hleetric Lt. 2d 68............... 1921 {117 —119 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 | 92 — 93 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..) 1906 /100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 94%— 943% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910 |!10) —1004% 
St. Louis Exposition 1st 6s...... 1912 |: — 99 
St. L. Troy and ——— Ry. 6s} 1919 /102 —104 
Union Dairy 1st BD ilincdsnnctqnssepnnons 901 |100 —101 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....;| 1913 {100 —104 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 | 75 — 80 
BANE STOCKS. 
Par Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 
an Exch..|$*50)/Dec. ‘01, 8 SA/300 —3C2 
Amesieas 5 cama 100|/Dec. 01, 8%SA/214 —215 
Bremen Sav.......- 100)Jan, 1902 6 SA|325 —350 
Continental........ 1C0|Dec. 01, 4 SA|263 —266 
Fourth National] 100|/Nov. '01,5p.c.SA/289 —291 
Franklin............ 100/Dec. ‘01, 4 SA/180 —190 
German Savings 100|Jan. 1902,6 SA/330 —335 
German-Amet....| 100) Jan. 1902, 20 SA|775 --825 
Internationa!..... 100|Mar 1902 1% qy|167 —175 
Jefferson ............ 100| Jan, 02, 4p.c SA/185 —20 
Lafayette............ 100|/Jan. 1902, 4 SA|S25 —675 
Mechanics’ Nat..| 100/Mar 1902, 2 v 267 -268% 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100)Mar 1901, 1 rj240 241 
Northwestern... 100| Jan. 1902," ; A/160 —170 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100)/Mar 1902, 2% = 324 -327 
South Side......... 100| Nov. 1901, 8$A.|125 —128 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100)Mar 1902, 8 8A/130 —135 
Southern com..... 100) Jan. 1902, 8SA.../110 115 
State National...| 100/Dec. 1901 8 SA...|208 —210 
Third National...| 100}/Mar 1902, 13 qy|247 --248 
*Quoted 100 for par 








TRUST STOCKS, 





Par] Last Dividend 





val. Per Cent. Price. 
Aon. Con, Te. Cbd We i 168 —170 
Colonial............... 100 Forming. ........1 1218 —215% 
Lincoln........ ...... 100|Mar. ‘02 2 ..|263 —265 
Miss. Va............ 100)Mar,. °02 2 439 =-432 
St. Louis............| 100}Mar '02, 2 ~ --36S 

100|Mar ’02,1% qr...|118 —122 


Title Trust......... 
0 


Missouri Trust... 
Ger, Trust Co..... 


100) Nov., yh. § e 





1448 
= Mar ’02, 1, Mo.. ‘ 





—451 
411 --412 
—131 
202 —203 





STREE1 RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 
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Coupons. Price. 
J. &J. |1912)1023¢—103 
J. & J. |1907|109 —111 
PS i en 
M. & N. 2)1905/105 —107 
F.& A. |1911|109 —108 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J. /|1913/116 —116% 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J.& F 1913|116 —1164 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,) M.&N. |1896 —1C6 
p |, ee ee, FP BOE... | -cecescaceseonese 
do 1st Mtg. 6s 20s..| J. & D. {1912} 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. |1902) 98 —103 
o, So . B. St. L,....... Monthly2p 100 —..... 
“ Seetine J. &J. |1925)103 — 
st sbi 1st 5s 5-20s}) M.&N. |1910)1003—101% 
do —. St.L. 5s. jJ.&J. |1913|1024 —103 
SY NR Sey eee 75 —10€0 
do rR Se RSE F.& A. |1921/105 —105% 
do Cable & Wt. 6s.|; M. & N. |1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M. & N. /|1916)11444—115% 
do Incomes 53........|_....---.--------- IT ssictigntinn 3 codseep 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M.&N. |1904/104 —106 
“eg EES 1909 —108 
do baa Mfg. 5s.....| F.@A. |1916 —108 
U.  < seeee J.&D. |1918)121 —122 
United ays ican: Oct. ’011¥..|...... 4 — 4Y 
. c. 508 eS ae ere: 8854 - 883, 
St. Louis Treasit. Tf Setees ach ae Ee 30 — 314% 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 
American Cent...} 100)July 1901,4 SA/227 - 232 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 
Parl Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price 
.Car-Fdry Co} 100)Jan. 1902 3...... 29 — #0 
Am.Car-Pary Ga| 100|Jan, 1902, 134 qr.| 88 — 99 
Bell Telephone...| 100/Oct. 1901 2 qr..../150 —160 
Bonne Terre F. C| 100|May 96, 2... 2— 4 
Central Lead Co.| 100 Mari902, % MO.|128 135 
Consol. Coal....... 100| Jan. 1902 19 — 21 
Doe Run Min, Co| 1C|Mar 1902, P MO/128 —-135 


GraniteBi-Metal,| 100 


HydraulicP.B.Co 
K. & T. Coal a. 
Kennard Com.... 


Laclede Gas, pf.. 
Mo. Edison Pfd. 
Mo. Edison com.. 
Nat. Stock Yards 
Schultz Beltin 
SimmonsHd o 
Simmons do Pp 
Simmons do i 
9 :. Jocspe L. Co, 
Brew Pfd... 
St. L. Brew. Com 
St. L. Cot. Comp 
St. L. Exposit’n. 
St.L. Transfer Co 
Union Dairy....... 
Wiggins Fer. Co. 
West’haus Brake 





* Coupler...... 


100 
100) Jan. 2 1 

" .| 97 
inp Janae gy pe A 139 


100/Feb 19C2, 4: qr... 
100) Nov., 01, 2 qr... 


100\Oct, ’O1, 2 qr... 


§0/Dec. 1901. 7 
Consolidated... 





.|100 —101 

—100 

181 ~—i83 

—142 

1440 —145 
he 48% 

1 —£3 
0 = % 

72 — 75 

135 —145 

232 —240 
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be more sensible hereafter. Things should 
not and must not be rushed,especially at this 
oR at juncture, when European markets are 
convalescing and things on this side some- 
what dubious and overstrained. A good 
deal of money has been tied up, in the past 
two months, in hasty, reckless speculation 
in Kaffir and West African “Jungle” stocks. 
Many a rash fellow has bitten off more than 
he can chew. The Bank of England con- 
tinues its efforts to control the monetary 
Situation and to prevent an undue cheapen- 
ing of rates. European financial papers in- 
timate that American syndicates have been 
borrowers of late, and that our obligations to 
European markets are expanding again. It 
is very likely that but for this renewed bor- 
rowing and extending of old, maturing loans, 
gold exports from this side would be much 
larger. This dependence on the good will 
and vacillating fortunes of Europe can 
hardly conduce towards making our financial 
and speculative position a very sound and 
faith-inspiring one. 

There has been another sharp rise in 
Chicago & Northwestern common, the stock 
now being quoted at 220 and over, which is 
more than five points above the top notch of 
last year. It is now strongly believed that 
the dividend on the stock, which now pays 
6 per cent, will soon be raised to 7 per 
cent. The preferred is selling at 247; it 
rose more than six points on Monday, this 
week. As a 7 per cent stock, it is not 
much of a bargain at the current level, but 
they persist in buying it. Perhaps they know 
what is going on below the surface. There 
may be further buying for consolidation, in 
addition to prospects of increased dividends. 
The Northwestern is undoubtedly the 
richest railroad property in the Northwest 
and has always commanded the confilence 
of investors. If there should be buying for 
consolidation or something of that kind, it 
will, of course, be conducted with the 
intention of making results impervious to 
Federal attack. The Scylla and Charybdis 
of the Northern Securities Company will be 
avoided. 

General electric attracted attention by 
rising to almost 30, the highest on record. 
The stock, a few years ago, before the 
readjudgment of capital, sold at about 20 or 
22. Farmings are said to be simply 
enormous, and warranting a much larger 
dividend than that now paid on the shares. 
There are rumors of a fat stock dividend 
in the near future, or of meion-cutting. 
Stockholders seem to be anxious to increase 
their holdings of shares which pay only’ 8 
per cent per annum, and are quoted at 298. 

Missouri Pacific dropped very sharply, 
some days ago, when it was reported that 
earnings were falling off. The shares 
receded to 996, and selling for both 
accounts was very apparent. It is a danger- 
ous property to sell short, however. The 
stock does not look inflated at current 
prices, although it may, of course, experi- 
ence a decline, in sympathy with the rest of 
the list. All Southwestern stocks are some- 


what depressed, owing to fears of decreasing 
earnings, asa result of the corn deficit of 
1901, and unverified’ statements that winter 
wheat is notin any too promising condition. 
at 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


There is a quieter feeling in local markets 
The first rush of selling seems to be over, 
but there is still a feeling of uneasiness. 
Banks are not very anxious to lend their 
money on doubtful collateral and at inflated 
prices. They scrutinize things very closely 
these days, after what happened in the last 
few weeks. Buyers are not as plentiful and 
as crazy as they used to be. Common sense 
is regaining the upper hand, and it is to be 
hoped that it will have the upper hand for a 
long time to come. Silly, wild-cat proceed- 
ings hurt everything, good and bad, and de- 
stroy confidence and progress. 

Colonial Trust scored a sharp advance, 
rising to 220. It is nowselling at about 219. 
This stock seems to be in great favor with 
discriminating people. Germania Trust is 
steadier at 203; there have been large-sized 
transactions in it since last Saturday. Mis- 
souri Trust is hovering around 132, and 
quiet. The weak fellows seem to have been 
shaken out for good. 
firmer and quoted at 304. There is nothing 
doing in American Central; it is quoted, 
nominally, at 169 asked. 

St. Louis Transit is sleeping; sales are 
being made at 3034. Many people consider 
it a bargain at current rates; their optimism 
is refreshing. They are, perhaps, banking 
on the World’s Fair to boost the price. 
United Railways preferred is in demand at 
8434, and the bonds are slightly lower and 
selling at 89. 

Rumors of trust company consolidations 
are flying thick and fast. Nobody seems to 
know, however, what is really going on. All 
one hears is misty talk. Officials are kept 
busy denying and newspaper reporters 
guessing. Bank stocks are also affected by 
talk of consolidation, especially Third Na- 
tional and Continental National. 

Bank clearances, last week, were very 
heavy; the total gain, compared with last 
year, went beyond 50 per cent. Business is 
certainly all that could be desired. New 
York drafts are again at a premium of about 


10 .cents. Sterling is jfirm and quoted at 
4.8816. 

se et et 

WIVES. 





The late President of the Methodist con. 
ference in England, Mr. Watkinson, has a 
neat turn for the word in proper season. As 
every one may know, John Wesley’s wife 
was atermagant. Once when staying asa 
guest at a certain house, Mr. Watkinson 
come down to breakfast very late. “You 
are a degenerate son of your founder, Mr. 
Watkinson,” saidthe host; “he used to get 
up at4 inthe morning.” “Yes,” said the 
guest, taking his seat composedly at the 
table, “and if I had had John Wesley’s wife, 
I should have got up at 2.” 
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22 
WASHINGTON SOCIETY. 


There may be a political side to the life 
in Washington, but one hears much more 
of the social; and for the moment the all- 
absorbing topic of conversation is whether 
old or new Washington is the more attract- 
ive. The old Washingtonians, or the old 
Washington set, as it is called, also goes 
under the name of the “Cave Dwellers,” a 
name given by themselves to themselves, be 
it understood, for the newcomers are not 
“brash” enough to do anything to bring 
down upon their heads the wrath of those so 
long established in power. 

Washington has grown to be more and 
more cosmopolitan every year, but this win- 
ter it is virtually in the hands of new people 
from many cities, but with the New York 
element predominating—tnat very fascin- 
ating New York element, with loads of 
money, nothing to do but to amuse itself 
and with a determination to get as much of 
that amusement as can be crowded into the 
twenty-four hours. 

It is in Washington to enjoy anew sen- 
sation, to meet new people and to be 
prominent. It is possessed of wealth and a 
knowledge of how to spend wealth, a most 
charming independence of manner and 
mind and a calm disregard of the old- 
fashioned ways of life that is irritating be- 
yond belief to the “Cave Dwellers,” who 
consider their caves quite the most reserved 
and exclusive in the world. 

There has always been a certain feeling 
of superiority among the old Washington 
set, which has seen so many different 
phases of life, so many Presidents come and 
go, and, until now, although we say it with 
bated breath, the White House has not ex- 
erted any appreciable influence upon Wash- 
ington society, which has called on the 
cabinet, the “First lady of the land,” and 
attended public functions as a matter of 
course, but lived its own life in its own way, 
secure in the consciousness of birth and 
breeding, and with a disregard of money 
and what money can buy which is found no- 
where else in this country—or any other, for 
that matter. 

It has put up with inconveniences without 
counting them inconveniences. For to do 
well, to live well ona limited income, has’ 
been something to be proud of, not ashamed 
of; to entertain one’s friends on intellectual 
rather than substantial material food has 
been something to prove one’s supremacy of 
intellect and to qualify one fora social 
leader; to be in touch with the politics of 
of the country only in so far as it was 
necessary to be able to talk intelligently with 
the few outsiders one was obliged to meet; 
to be more than contented with a most primi- 
tive means of locomotion rather than to go 
in for smart traps and horses—all has been 
part and parcel of the old Washington life. 

Now comes on the scene a bevy of smart 
folk, with well-appointed traps, most lav- 
ishly maintained households, where the most 
expensive and luxurious of dinners and 
suppers are given. Women who wear the 
newest and most expensive of gowns are up 
in every topic of the day, find visits to the 
House and the Senate, even when unac- 
companied by charming little luncheons, 
very attractive; who delight in entertaining 
the foreign element—and the foreign 
element in return are most charmed to be 
entertained; who only walk for the pleasure 
of walking, and who would no more dream 
of going to an evening entertainment on 
foot or in any public conveyance than they 
would fly to the moon; women who enjoy 
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every luxury their wealth can give and who 
are eager to share that luxury with friends 
and acquaintances, new and old, and who, 
in short, represent a leisure class of Ameri- 
cans well fitted for society. 

Small wonder is it that they have at once 
come tremendously to the front, and that 
they are sweeping along in a fashion that is 
decidedly irritating to the old families, who 
see their traditions crumbling into dust 
under the tidal wave of prosperity that beats 
at their very doors. 

This new element has changed many 
things, is decidedly in touch with foreign 
ideas, and is, apparently, eminently sympa- 
thetic with them. It is perfectly easy to 
distinguish, at one glance, the New York 
turnouts from any of the others. The 
trappings may not be one bit more gorgeous, 
if as gorgeous, but there is a certain air of 
finish, luxury and attention to details that 
has not until recently been noticeable in 
Washington, where many of the oldest 
families do not think of keeping horses, but 
go about in the most independent fashion to 
evening entertainments, on foot if the night 
be pleasant or if the entertainment be near 
at hand, or in a twenty-five or fifty cent cab 
if the night be bad. 

Some of the best—best in every sense of 
the word—houses in Washington are most 
simply run, with a small retinue of colored 
servants, who go home at night, and yet 
there is an air of hospitality that is most 
charming about these houses. None the less 
a contrast to the newcomers is most striking, 
with their liveried servants and their formal 
households, with an air of would-be infor- 
mality which somehow does not strike just 
true. 

Unquestionably human nature likes lux- 
ury and takes kindly to luxury, and it is 
amusing to see how many of the old Wash- 
ington households are now being modeled 
after the modern ones. The old Washing- 
tonian has a curiously critical way of viewing 
the newcomers, is charmingly civil, always 
polite, calls after due consideration, for 
calling is the breath of life to a Washington 
woman, but she does not descend from her 
pedestal until she is very sure whether it is 
well worth her while. She does not yield up 
her independence, nor does a New York 
woman, either, and now the question is, “who 
will really gain the upper hand.” 

There are many other elements besides 
that of New York to be ranked among the 
the newcomers. People from other cities 
who possess great wealth want a chance to 
spend it, and to them Washington is the 
Mecca to which they have been striving for 
many years. Often political prominence 
brings them here, but within the last year it 
has been noticed that there have been many 
people who have taken a prominent part in 
society and who were not brought here by 
any political interest. 

These join forces with the New Yorkers 
in instituting all manner of new and luxuri- 
ous fads, more formality of life and at the 
same time much more informality, and 
while boasting of their independence, they 
follow closely the lead of the New Yorkers, 
and, inthe minds of “Cave Dwellers,” are 
identified with them. 

In years gone by Washington was like a 
large village; everyone knew everyone that 
was anyone; the intercourse was frequent, 
and the general entertaining much simpler. 
There were big balls and gorgeous recep- 
tions, to which everyone went. But one 
could also spend many evenings over the 
tea table, with cakes, sandwiches and punch, 
enjoy it heartily and even have the same 
struggle for an invitation. 
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Now the town has been turned intoa 
veritable winter Newport, with huge houses 
that are occupied for three or four months 
in the winter, when the mad rush for gay- 
ety, dinners and balls occupies their time. 
Then a hurried exodus to the winter resorts 
or Europe. 

Dinners are now the principal form of en- 
tertainment, and if one is at all popular 
scarcely a meal is taken in his own house 
during the season, unless to return hospi- 
tality. As ayoung man remarked: “If he 
had had an idea he would bein such de- 
mand, he would have engaged a room with- 
out meals, and so have saved money.” 
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QUINA-LAROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 
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Cheap-Rate 
Excursions 
California 


April 20 to 27, account National 
Convention, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Los Angeles, 
Anybody may go—at $50 round 

trip from Chicago, $47.50 from St. 
Louis, $45.00 from Kansas City. 
Corresponding rates from all 

points east. 

Choice of direct routes returning, 
final limit June 25. 

On the way visit Indian Pueblos, 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, 

Yosemite and San Joaquin Valley. 
The Santa Fe is the comfortable 
way to go—superb service of The 
Callfornia Limited; personally 
conducted tourist-car excursions; 
Harvey meals, best in the world. 
Write for our books, enclosing 

10 cents in stamps. 


Santa Fe 


A. ANDREWS, General Agent, 
108 N. 4th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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You don’t have to Buy our Millinery even if you do come and see it !! 


speak, that our Millinery is by far the prettiest and most artistic in town!! 


to land you in the swim!! 


We say it, and we know whereof we 
And is the only kind that is sure 





500 Hats, made of good quality chiffon, shades pink, 
blue, white, linen and black. Actually sold else- 


ee 91.06: Sile Pete: ee 
200 styles Trimmed Hats, all new and effective, 

actually worth $3.98, Sale Price.....-.--.c--scee $2.75 
50 styles Trimmed Hats, actually worth $5.00, Sale 
Ready-to-wear Hats of all the latest materials and in 

all the leading shapes and colors, actually worth 

$3.98, Sale Price..---:uove-- sae ge cl $2.48 


Ready-to-wear Hats, all absolutely the latest, actu- 
ally worth $4.50, Sale Price. ..-:.....-.-c::cccccsscssssvecsssseseesennueee $3.25 

An exceptionally cheap lot of ready-to-wear Hats, 
one that we are making a special effort with. 
Actually worth $5.98, Sale Price ..---......-:-scscscsssseseneeeee $3.98 

100 different styles of beautifully trimmed, hand- 
made Hats, actually made to sell for $7.50, Sale 


ERSTE 7 oR i ae Co ae eRe Ore $4.98 
French Pattern Hats from the leading Parisian 
milliners, ranging from.....-.... noeninnnronsenentseiass - $10.50 to $45.00 











SUITS, WAISTS AND SKIRTS. 


Ladies’ stylish white India lawn Waists, 
handsomely tucked and hemstitched. 
Our Special Price to start the sea- 


EN apes ONE LATER FE 
Stylish Pique Gibson Waist, Special 
Stelle Se 52. GE et aa $1.48 


We are showing a handsome Peau de 
Soie Silk Gibson Waist, colors blue, 
white and black. Our Silk Waist 
AER I he RR See ater $6 75 


Ladies’ nobby Venetian Cloth Blouse 








Suits, handsomely trimmed with 
Satin, new flare Skirt. Our Suit 
RE EAR rc Sak Ri ao ee $12.50 


Ladies’ Eton Suits, handsomely 
trimmed with Moire Silk and Braid. 
Seven gore flare Skirts. Very cheap, 
ith keke: acdc cencaanetionacite inanes $11.75 

Ladies’ deep graduated flounce Walk- 
ing Skirts, tailor-made, colors tan, 


gray, oxford, blue and (black. All 
made of fine Covert Cloth. Our 
Walking Skirt Special, only.. .. $6 50 


Handsome Black Taffeta Silk Under- 
skirts, made with pleats. A Bargain 
OS ae aA Rane .- $5.95 
We are showing all the latest styles in 

Serpentine dress Skirts. 

No extra charge for altering. 
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A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE. 


He was not to be beaten. He had made 
up his mind to propose to her, and for two 
whole weeks he had been staying in that 
country house, in which was the girl he 
loved, watching for his opportunity in vain. 
The last evening came without his having 
had one chance of being alone with her 
during the whole time. As he sat at dinner 
(of course, he was at the opposite end of 
the table to where she was) he felt the time 
was fast passing away, and in a few hours 
he would no longer be in the same house 
with her. When the ladies went to the 
drawing-room he would have to sit in the 
dining-room. His host might allow him to 
look in at the drawing-room for a few min- 
utes that evening, but after that his pre- 
sence would be required in the billiard- 
room. In utter desperation he took up the 
menu-card and on it wrote, “Will you marry 
me?” He doubled it up, telling the butler 
to give it to the lady in question. He did 
so. She read it, and, with perfect sang 
froid, born only of the Twentieth century, 
said, “Tell the gentleman, ‘Yes.’ ” 


ee 
A neat monogram on your stationery 


gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two letter monogram 
except for stamping, which ranges in price 
from 10 cents per quire upwards. Mermod 
& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
et 
BUSINESS MAXIMS. 





“Get acquainted with the heads of de- 
partments and permit the subordinates to 
become acquainted with you. 

“Always be easily familiar with those who 
are termed great in the public prints. They 
are so accustomed to deference and 
humility, it is a positive relief to meet a 
jaunty equal. 

“The first sign of extravagance is to buy 
trousers that one does not need. Every 
young man on a salary should beware of the 
trousers habit. 

“Do not give alms promiscuously. Select 
the unworthy poor and make them happy. 
To give tathe deserving isa duty, but to 
help the improvident, drinking class is clear 
generosity, so that the donor has a right to 
be warned by aselfish pride and count on a 
most flattering obituary. 

“Never try to get into society, so called. 
Those who try seldo.n get in, and if they do 
edge through the portals they always feel 
clammy and unworthy when under the 
scrutiny of the elect. Sit outside and ap- 
pear indifferent, and after a while they may 
send for you. If not, it will be money in 
your pocket. 

“Never write when you can telegraph, 
and in writing always use more than ten 
words. This is the short cut to being re- 
garded as a Napoleon. The extra words 
cost only a few cents, but they make a pro- 
found impression on the recipient, and give 
the sender a standing which could not be 
obtained by an expenditure of four dollars 
for a birthday gift. A man never feels 
more important than when he receives a 
telegram containing more than ten words.” — 
George Ade in the Century. 

Se ME al 
A FILIAL DUTY. 





Joe was a pathetic little man. He came 
from a quarter of the city where crime and 
misery had formed a background for the 
five weary years of his unnatural little life. 
He was late to kindergarten one morning 
and was asked to sit by the door until the 
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morning exercises were over. Before being 
restored to grace the teacher asked him why 


he was late. “Well,” replied Joe, “the 
patrol came after my mother, and I waited 
to see her off.” —Chicago Tribune. 

FF 


A POST-GRADUATE COURSE. 





An English University man who has 
been visiting Washington recently was in- 
vited to supper one night with a party of 
men who, with one exception, are graduates 
of the most noted of American colleges. 
The one exception was the host, a man who 
is always delightfully frank about all the 
incidents of his career. The talk turned 
on colleges and every man declared his 
alma mater. 

“And you,” said the Englishman, turn- 
ing to his host, “you are a college man, too, 
I presume.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” answered the host, “I 
was graduated at an institution which has 
turned out more men than any other in the 
country—Dr. Keely’s famous university at 
Dwight, in Illinois. You must be sure to 
visit it while you are in the West.” 

And the Englishman responded earnestly: 

“Indeed I shall take great pleasure in 
doing so.” 

et Ft 
QUESTION OF NATIONALITY. 





If a fly drops into a beer glass one who 
has made a study of national characteristics 
can easily tell the drinker’s nationality by 
his action. 

A Spaniard pays for the beer, leaves it 
on the table and goes away without saying 
a word, 

A Frenchman will do the same, except 
that he swears while he goes. 

An Englishman spills the beer and 
orders another glass. 

A German carefully fishes out the fly and 
finishes drinking his beer as if nothing had 
happened. 

A Russian drinks the beer with the fly. 

A Chinaman fishes out the fly, swallows 
it, and then throws away the beer.—Flle- 
gende Blatter. 

ee 


BOTH AHEAD AND BEHIND. 





A Philadelphian, who recently returned 
from Mexico, tells of the shipment North of 
a Mexican burro asa present for his boy. 
The donkey was transported without diffi- 
culty until the region to which burros are 
indigenous had been left behind. A change 
of cars was made at a small northerly 
junction. It was in charge of a particularly 
dense freight agent. Having an hour to 
wait and thinking the donkey needed water, 
Mr. L— went to the freight office. Outside 
stood the agent beside the burro, studying 
his waybill in deep perplexity. 

“Has he had water and feed?” was asked 
the man. 

“Do you own that animal, sir?” 

“Yes; have you fed and watered him?” 

“I hain’t done nothing but try him on 
this here bill.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Matter is this here bill won’t check. 
I’m a bureau short anda jackass over, and 
durn me ifI can make it out.”—/Philadelphia 
Times. 

Fe Ft 

Sympathetic—Daggs: “I’d have you 
know, sir that my ancestors were blue- 
blooded.” Diggs: “Too bad; why didn’t 
they take something for it?”—Ohio State 
Journal. 


ODEON 


FRIDAY EVENING, 
SATURDAY EVENING. 


MARCH 7TH, 


TWO GRAND CONCERTS. 


Theodore Thomas 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA OF 70, 
Tickets, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50. Boxes, $12.00. 


MARCH 8TH, 





8.15 P. M. 


Sale opens MONDAY, MARCH 3d, 9:00 A.M. Bollman’s, 1100 Olive street. 





ADEREWSKI 


Address mail orders to HARRY J. WALKER, ODEON. 


ODEON, 
SATURDAY AFT., MAR. 15. 
SEAT SALE OPENS AT 
BOLLMAN BROS., MARCH 10. 
PRICES. $1,50, $2.00. $2.50 








CHORAL-SYMPHONY SOCIETY 





ODEON, 
Thursday, March 6. 





POPULAR ORCHESTRAL 
CONCE 


LEOPOLD BROECKAERT, Flutist Soloist. 


Tickets at Bollman’s. 
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The Home 
of Folly 


THE STANDAR 





THIS WEEK. 


Topsey-T'urvey Burlesquers. 


NEXT WEEK. 


Harry Bryant's , Burlesquers. 


Two Frolics 
Daily. 





Germania Theater, OI_LYMPIC 


Fourteenth and Locust Streets. 


Mr. Guy Lindsley 


AND HIS PUPILS 


“The Setting of the Sun,” 
“When Greek Meets Greek,” 


“Sea Drift” and “Monsieur.” 
Friday Eve., March 7. 


Tickets are now on sale at Bollman Bros.’ 
Music Store, Eleventh and Olive Streets. 

N. B.—Applications can now be made for the 
Spring Term of the Lindsley School of Dramatic 
Art. Address 4059 Delmar Boulevard, or Ger- 
mania Theater. 


GERMANIA THEATER. 
14th and Locust. 
HEINEMANN & WELB, - 
Sunday, March 9th, 1902, 
By special request, the Great Folk Play, 
GEBILDETE MENSCHEN, 


By Victor Leon, the grandest success of 
all German stages. 


Wednesday, March 12th, 1902, 
Benefit of Oscar Hahn, 


DAS VERLORENE PARADIES, 


By Ludwig Fulda. 
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TAKING HER INTO THE FAMILY. 


Cousin Helen had been very sick, but was 
convalescent. Waking up suddenly and 
finding a strange lady at her bedside, she 
asked: 

“Are you the doctor?” 

“No, dear,” she replied, “I’m your trained 
nurse.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Helen, pointing to her 
cage hanging in the window, “trained nurse! 
Let me introduce you to my trained canary.” 


se Ft 
AHEAD OF THE GAME—Miss_ Graspit: 


“Oh, mamma, what do you think? Clara 
Upperten has eloped.” Mrs. Graspit: “How 
fortunate! Now we won’t have to send her 
a wedding present.”—Chicago Daily News. 





THIS WEEK 


Mr. E. S. Willard 


Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday nights, 


The 
Cardinal 


by Louis N. Parker. 
Wednesday, 


David Garrick 


Saturday matinee, 


The 
Professor’s 


Love Story. 


by J. M. Barrie. 





NEXT SUNDAY, 


The 
Messenger 
Boy 


With 
Jas. T. Powers 
At the head of 
100 PEOPLE. 


Reserved Seats on sale 
Thursday. 





a CENTURY 





THIS WEEK, 


GRAND OPERA 
in English. 
Third Season of the 
Successful 


Castle Square Opera 
Company, 
Thursday and Satur- 
day Nights, 

“Il Trovatore” 


Friday Night end 
Saturday Mat., 


“CARMEN.” 


Prices 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 
Wednesday Matinee, 
25c, 50c, 75c. 





NEXT SUNDAY, 
Week of March 9. 


Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, Saturday 
Nights, Wednesday 

Matinee, 


VERDI’S 


AIDA. 


Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday Nights and 
Saturday Matinee, 


PUCCINI’S 


La Boheme. 





Ice Palace 


Cook and Channing Aves, 


FOURTH SEASON 
IS NOW OPEN 


Finest Skating in America. 
Music by Bromley’s Band. 
Admission, 25 cents. 
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Yo Lovers of Literature 





In order to give readers of current literature an opportunity to procure their favorite magazines 


or periodicals at a reduced price, the Mirror offers the following liberal club rates. It will be seen 
that the list includes all of the prominent publications. As a further inducement the Mirror 


offers, in addition to any one of the combinations given below, a three months’ trial subscription 


to the Mirror Pamphlets FREE. 
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MIRROR......... $2.00) Regular 
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Newsdealers and Postmasters are authorized to accept orders for the above combination offers. 


Present subscribers, when renewing, may take advantage of above offers. 


THE MIRROR, St. Louis, Mo. 


Address all orders to 


Personal checks accepted. 











“A little farm well tilled.” 


THE GARDEN 
OF THE GODS 


This is one of the most curious works of 
nature to be found on, this continent. It is 
midway between Colorado Springs and the 
village of Manitou, and is well worth a visit. 
It can be reached best by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


which, upon inquiry, you will find, will take 
you to all the great resorts of America. 


Four Track Series No. 5, ‘‘America’s Win- 
ter Resorts,’’ sent free, on receipt of a two 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hud- 
sou River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 














THE BOHEMIAN 


“A Clever Magazine for Clever People” 
EVERIT BOGERT TERHUNH, Editor 
THE BOHEMIAN is published every month, 
and is replete with unique stories and dainty 
verse of recognized literary merit. Some of the 
cleverest short story writers of the day are regu- 
lar contributors to THE BOHEMIAN. Among 

them may be mentioned :— 

Wm. MacLeod Raine, 
Maurice Baldwin, 
Landis Ayr, 

Edward Payson Jackson, 
Caran Pyle, 

Edward Carpenter, 
Susie M. Best, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Chauncey Thomas, 

Joe Cone, 

Margaret Lee, 

John DeLoss Underwood, 
Lucy Morris, 

Marvin Dana, 

Sophie Earl, 

Katherine J. Smith, 
Maitland Leroy Osborne. 


THE BOHEMIAN should be on sale every- 
where. Ask your newsdealer forit. If he does 
not keep it, have him order it for you, oR SEND 
10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 the Year. 


The Bohemian Publishing Co., 
11 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 














Best Passenger Service in 
TEXAS. 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.”’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
en TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER. 
@eneral Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





we KRANK af 


BIS BINES 
wY~ivd ite 
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A VERY PLEASANT ROUTE 


FRISCO 


ie 
lite 


SYSTEM 





The Only Line running Library Observation Sleepers from St. Louis through to San Antonio. And further than this, it has 
Through Sleepers and Chair Cars to Paris, Dallas, Houston, Galveston—in fact, nearly all the 


Principal Points in Texas. The Frisco System is also 


THE SHORT LINE TO OKLAHOMA, 


And to Oswega, Wichita, Burrton and points in the West and Far West. 


This is the Scenic Railway—It Runs Through the Ozarks. 


TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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Beer is not of age until it has been “on lager” for at least 
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four to six months. A capacity to continually store 
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375,000 barrels provides ample facilities to properly age all 
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brews of 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass'n 
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Brewers of the famous Budweiser, Michelob, Black and 
Tan, Faust, Pale-Lager, Anheuser-Standard, 
Export Pale, and Exquisite. 

















